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'37 'Whilft fools one vice condemn. 

They run into the oppoAte cxtream. Cr e ic n't 

Xj8 With me retire and leave the pomp of courts 
For humble cottages and rural fports. 

1|9 Let evVy piece be Ample and be one. 

240 What'doating bigot to his faults fo blind, 
As not to grant me tbis^ can Milton find ? 

141 Greatnefs with eafe, and gay fe verity. 

141 A giant ihepherd here hi& fleck maintains 
Far from the reft, and fojjtary rrigns. 
In Aielter thick of horrid fliade rcclin'd ; 
And glodmy mifchicfs labour in his mind. 
A form enormous ! far unlike the rac<^ 
Of human birth, in ftature or in face. PoPi 

143 Left when the birds their variotis colourr cluim, 
Stripped of his ftolen pride, the ciow forlorn 
Should lland tne kughttr of the public ftcrn. 

Francis. 

^0 tame the proud, the fctter'd Have to free : 
Thefe are imperial arts, and worthy thcc. 

DrYDENi 

Let Cdfar spread his eonquefls far, 
Lefs pleaa'd- to tnuntph than to fpare. 

^■1L Unlcft 



TRANSlAXrONS of thc MoTTOS, ^"c 

Numb. 

Uniefs the ViaA bad been pabliibed, his name had b«ea 
left in the tomb that coTcred his body. 



Before great jlgaaumium reign*d. 

Reigned kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whcfc huge ambition's now contain^ 

In the fmall compafs iif a grave : 
In er.diefs night they fleep, unwept, unknown ; 
No bard had they to make all time their own. 

Fkancis. 

Why in To (mall a circuit of life /hould we employ 
ouriielves in fo many fatigues ? 

Why do we aim with eager ftrife 

At things beyond the mark of life ? Fa AKCit« 

The pow'rs of rengeance while they hear, 

TouchM with compaffion, drop a tear; 

Jxions rapid wheel is bound, 

Fix'd in attention to the found. F. Lkwis. 

Subdued at length, Jfr/^s pitying monarch cryM, 
The fong rewarding, let as j'ield the bride. 

F. Lewis. 
Nor yet the gcldcn verge of day begun. 
When Orpheus f her unhappy lord, 
Eurydice, to life reftor'd, 
At once beheld, and loft, and was undone. 

F.Lewis. 

Quit, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd ; 
Fv n Homer left no riches when he dy'd 



In verfe fpontaneous flowM my native ftrain, 
Fcrc*d by no fweat or labour of the brain. 

F. Lew IS I 
The age's miracle, his father's joy ! 
Nor old you wou'd pronounce him, nor ahoy. 

F. Lewis* 

j44 The bow of Vapbnis and the ftiafits yon broke y 
When the fair boy received the gift of right j 
And but for mifdu^,, you had dy'dfor fpight* 

DrtdeK* 

145 What though the mufe her Homer thrones 
High above all th' immortal qoirr^ 
Nor Pindar^ % rapture ftie difowns,. 
Nor hides the plaintive Caan lyn : 
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fal the FTFTH rOLUMEJ 

Numb- 

Alcaut ilrik.es thrtyrant^s foul with dread> 

Kor yet is grave Steficborus unread * Ft ak C X < » . 

Xvfd' *Tis pofiible that one or two 

Thefe fooleries of mine may view ; 

But then the bettings muA be o'er. 

Not Crab or Cbildert talked of more. F, LKWi<«k 

147 You are of tooquick a fight^ 

Not to difcern which way your talent lies. 

ROSCOMMCK^. 

Z4S Me let my father load with chains. 
Or baniih to Numidiaz farthefl plains ; 

My crime, that I a loyal wife. 
In kind compaffion fpar*d my hufl)afld*8 life. 

FnAMCxri^ 

X49 Yon wonder now diat no man (ees 

Such friends as thoie of ancient Greeca 
' Here lay the point — Orefies^ meat 

Was juft the lame his friend did eat* 

Nor can it yet- be found, bis wine 

Was better, Pyladrs, than thine. 

In home-fpun ruiTet I am dref^ 

Your cloth is always of the beft. . 

But honed Marcus, If you pleafe 

Te choofe me. for yourt Py .• adti, . 

Remember., words alone are vain $ 

Love — if you woa*d be lov*d again. F. Lx w 1 1* 

150 Thou chief eft good ' i 

BeftowM by Heav*n, but feldom underftood. 

Rowl.. 

Led by our ftkrs^ what trails immenfe we trace ! 
From feas remote, what funds of fcience raife ! 
A pain to thought 1 but when tb* heroic band 
Keturns applauded to their native land, 
A life domeftic you wilf then deplbrc. 
And iigh, while I* defcribe the various ihore. 

£.C< 

951 But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human blifs is ever infecure : 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind ? 

Know we how long the pxefent ihall endure ? 

Wkst#. 



Translatio>4s of thcMoTTos, i^c.. 

NVMB» 

152 Difaflrous words can beft difafter ihow ; 
In angry phrafe the angry paifions glow. 

£dinb. Edit* 

S53 *The. fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes | , 
Wealth ilill finds followers^ and misfortune foes* 

154 For thee my tuneful accents will I raife. 
And treat of arts difdos^d in ancient days ; 
Once more unlock for thee the iacrcd fpring. 

DryJ>£N, 
■J-SS — ~""~" Our barren years ate paft j 

Be this of life the £rftj of iloth the lad. 

Edxnb. Editi 

The gates of Hell sat ope» Mghtond xky $ 

Smooth the defcent, and eafy is the way : 
But^ to return^ and view the cheariul Aues ; ; 
In this^ the tii&L and mighty labour lies. ■ 

256 For wifdom ever echoes tatuse^s voice. 

3^7 Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankinds 

Edikb^Edxti 
158 ■ ' ■■ Critics yet eontend^.- 

And of their vain difpntingsfind no end. 

FKiANCISI 

But from a clo}id>«f imoke^hfrbnaks to light, . 
And pours his ^dousmisadea to fight 5 
Jintipbates his Judeous ftaft deyoius> 
Cbarybdis barks^ and lofypbemus roars. 

F4!&A|fCI9« 

The man^ for wifdom* s various arts renown'd. 
Long cxercisM in woes> O mufe ! reibiind. 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deAinM fall 
Of facred Troy^ and razM her heav'n-built wall, 
Wandering from cL'ine to clime, obfervant ftray'd^ 
Their floaoners noted, and their ftates furvey'd* 
Chi ftormy feas unnumbered toils he bore. 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal fhore : 
Vain toils !, their impious. folly dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day ; 
The god vindiftivc doomM them never more 
(Ah men unbleft'd) to^onch that natal fliore. 
O finrteh feme portion of thefe^6b from fate^ 
Cdeftial mufe I and to our world relatei Pops* 

X59 The. 
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in the FIFTH VOXtJ ATE. 

NuMBf 

X59 Thrpow*r-of vrords, and footbing founds appeafe 
The raging pain^ and le0en the diTcafe. Franc S8» 

J 60 Beafts of ttach kind their fellows fpare ; 
. Bear li^ec la amity with boar. 

x6'i Frail as the leaves that quiver on the fprays. 
Like them man ftouriihes, liko them decays* 

How fmall to others, but how great to me ! 

This habitant th* aerial regions boaft* 

l€f2 What old, and rich, and childlefs too. 

And yet believe your friends are true ? 

Truth might perhaps to thoie belong 

To thofe who lovM you poor and young ; 

But truft me, for the new you have. 

They'll love you dearly— —in your grave. 

F. Lswiff^ 
2163 Bow to nopatron*s infolence; rely 

On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. 

F«Lxwif» 
Z64 (7<»^iitf pretends todrt^s f****©}- 

And proves, by CSitfa*t Tioey his claim. 

165 Young was I once and poor, now rich and old ; 
A harder cafe than mine was never told : 
Bleft with the pow*r to ufe them* — I had none | . 
Loaded with.nV^«s now, the pi0W> is gone. 

F.Lk^xsi 

x66i Once poor, my friend, ftill poor you muft remain. 
The rich alone have all the means of gain. £. C» 

167 Their nuptial bed may fmiling concord drefs. 

And yenus ilill the happy union blefs ! 

Wrinkled with age, may. mutual love and truth 

To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. 

F. Lxwiis. 
i6S The tlnfel glitter, and the fpecious mein. 

Delude the moft j few pry behind the fcene. 

None dares with impious fteel the grove to rend> 
Left on himfelf the deftinM ftroke defcend. 

269 No blood from bitten nails, thofe poems drew ; 
But churn*d, like fpittle from the lipi they flew. 

DaTPXN^ 
Poli/hM with endlefs toil, my lays 
At. length afpire to Mantuan piaife. 



TRAHII/ATIOBsHtfieMOTTOS, ^e. 

170 I-griDI t!i« chir^ j fbrgi» tlic'&iilc unfefi'di 
)7i Dark ii de fun, and loatbrome ii the day. 

171 Prifaa, you've ofttn alk'd mc how I'd lire, 
Shau'd fate at once both wealth and honour ^it. 
Wb*! foul hii fuiute conduA can Tonfcc i 
Tell me what fart of Uon yon wou'd be } 

F.Liw... 
Thou haft not known the giddy whirls of Stttt 
Hci fenjle flitlcritl fflucb enchant the great. 

Mia A. WW 
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Numb. 137. Tuesday, Julyg^ 1751. 

Dum vitantftulti vitia^ in contraria currunU 

HoR. 

THAT wonder is the cfFcft of ig- 
norance, has been often obfervcd. 
Ths awful ftilnefs of attention, with 
which the mind is overfpread at the firft 
view of an unexpedled effeft or uncommon 
performance, ccafcs when we have Icifurc to 
difentangk complications and inveftlgntjC 
caufes.* Wonder is a paufe of rcafon, a fud- 
den ceflation of the mental progrcfs, which 
lafts only while the underftanding is fixed 
upon fome fmgle Idea ; and is at an end 
when it recovers force enough to divide the 
obje<Sl into its parts, or mark the intermediate 
gradations from the firft motive to the laft, 
confequence. 

• It may be remarked with equal truth, 

that ignorance is often the efFeft of wonder. 

It is common for thofe who have never ac- 

Vol:V. B cuftom- 
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cuftonicd thcmfelvcs to the labour of enquiry, 
nor invigorated their confidence by any con • 
quclb over difficulty, to fleqp in the gloomy 
quiefcence of aftoniflunent, without any effort 
to. animate languor or difpel obfcurity. What 
tliey cannot immediately conceive, they con- 
fiJcr as too high to be reached, or too exten- 
five to be comprehended; They dierefore 
content tbemfdves with the gare of igno- 
rance, and forbearing to attempt what tliey 
have no hopes of performing, refign the plea- 
fur« of rational contemplation to more perti- 
nacious ftudy or more a^ve faculties. 

Among the produdions of mechanic art, 
many are of a form fo different from that of 
their firft materials, and many confift of parts 
fo numerous and to nicely adapted to each 
other, that it is not poffible to confider 
them widiout amazement. But when we 
enter the fhops of ardficers, obferve the va- 
rious tools by which every operation is fsicili- 
tated, and trace the progrefs of a manufadure 
through the different hands that in fucceffion 
to each other, <x>ntribute to its pexfe<^on, 
we foon difcover that every fuiglenuiahas an 
£afy tafk, and diat the extremes however 

lemote 
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remote of natural rudenefs and artificial ele* 
gance, are joined by a regular concatenation 
of efFefts, of which, every one is introduced by 
that which precedes it, and equally introduces 
^at which is to folIoWf 

The fame is the ftate of intclle£lual and 
manual performances. A long calculation or 
a complex diagram affrights the timorous and 
unexperienced from a fecon'd view ; but if 
we have (kill fufficient to analife them into 
Ample principles, it will generally be difco- 
vered that our fear was groundlefs. Divide 
end conquer^ is a principle equally jufl in 
fcience as in policy. Complication is a 
fjpecies of confederacy, which, while it con- 
tinues united, bids defiance to the moil active 
and vigorous intelle& ; but of which every 
member is feparately weak, and which may 
therefore be quickly fubdued if it can once 
be broken. 

The chief art of learning, 2^ Locke has 
obferved, is to attempt but little at a time* 
The fartheft excurfions of the mind are made 
by {bort flights frequently repeated, the mofl 
lofty fabricks of fcience are formed by the 

B 2 con«* 
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continued accuoiuktion of fingk ptopo- 
iitions. 

It often happens, whatever be ifhe. caiife, 
that this impatience of 'labour Or drje'ad of 
mifcarriage, feizes thofe who kre moft diftih- 
guifhed for quicknefs pf apprehenfion ; and 
that they who iiiight with greateft rcafon 
promife thcmfelves viftbry, are leaft willing 
to hazard the encounter. This diffidence, 
where the attention is not. laid afleep'by Jazi- 
ncfs or diflipatcd by pleafures,, canarifc only 
from confufcd and general' views fucjh as 
negligence fnatchcs in hafte, or from the dif- 
appointment of the firft hopes foVmed by ar- 
rogance without refleftion. To expcft that 
the intricacies of fcieiice will be pierced by a 
carclefs glance, or the eminences of faijie af- 
cended. without labour, is to exgecJE a pecu- 
liar privilege, a power denied to t)ie reft' of 
Mankind \ • but to fuppofe that the njaize is 
infcrutable to diligence, or the heights in- 
acceffible to prefeyerance, is to fubmit taof^ly 
to the tyranny of* fancy, ^ahd' enchain *the 
mind in voluntary fliackles. * ' ' ' ' ' 

It is the proper ambition of thcf ^Heroes in 
literature to enlarge the boundaries ef know- 
ledge 
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ledge by difcovcring and conquering new re- 
gions of the intellcc^tual world. To the fuc* 
cefs .of fach undertakings perhaps fome de- 
gree of fortuitous happincfs is ncccflliry, which 
no man can promife or procure to hitnfclf ; 
and thcre'^ore doubt and irrefolution may be 
forgiven in him that ventures into the un- 
trodden abyfics of truth, and attempts to 
find' his way through the fluftuations of un- 
certainty, and the conflicts of contradnSlion. 
But when nothing more is' required, than to 
purfue a path already beaten, and to trample 
obftactes which others have dcmoliflied, why 
(hould any man fo much fufpect his own 
kitelleift'' a$' to imt^ln^ himfelf unequal to the 

Jt were to be wifbed that they who de» 
vote their lives to ftudy would at once believe 
nothing too great for their attainment, and 
coniidef nothing as too little for their regard ; 
that they wpuld extend their notice alike to- 
fcience tind to life, and unite fome knowledge* 
of the prefent world to their acquaintance 
with paft ^ges and remote events. 

Nothing has fo much expofed Men of 
learning to contempt and ridicule, as their ig- 

B 3 norance 
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iiorance of things which are known to all 
but tbemlclves, and their inability to condud 
common n^odations, or extricate their af- 
i::irs from ttivial per^dexities. Thofe who 
Iiave been taught to coniider the inflitutions 
of the fcbcols, as giving the \z& perfeciion 
to human abilities, are furprifcd to fee men 
wrinkled with fiudy, yet wanting to be in« 
firucled in the minute circumftances of pro* 
priety^ortlieneceflkry forms of daily tranfad;i- 
on ; and quickly (hake off their reverence for 
modes of education, which they find to pro« 
duce no ability above the reft (^ mankind. 

BOOKS ^ iay» Bduny, can nevtr teach the 
vfe of hooks. The fludent muft learn by com- 
merce with mankind to reduce his fpecula- 
rions to pra£lice, and accommodate his know- 
ledge to the purpofes of life. 

; It is too common for thofe who have been 
bred to fcbolaftic profefSons and pafled mi^ch 
of their time in academics, where nothing 
but learning confers hopours, to difregard 
every other qualification, and to imagine tha 
ihcy fhall find mankind ready to pay ho- 
mage- 



. .« 
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mage to their knowledge, and to croud about 
them for inftruftion. They, therefore, ftcp 
out from their cells into the open world, 
with all the confidence of auchority and 
dignity of importance; they look round 
' about them at once . with ignorance and 
fcorn on a race of beings to whom they 
are equally unknown and ccjually contemp- 
tible, but whofe manners they m nil imitate^ 
and with whofe opinions they niuft comply, 
if they defire to pafs their lime happily a- 
xnong them. 

To. leficn that difdain with which fchoLirs 
are inclined to look on the common bu- 
fincfs of the world, and the nnwillingDeffi 
wilh which they condefcend to learn wh.-.t is 
not to be found in any fyftcni of phijofophy, 
it may be r.eceiTary to confider that though 
admiration is excited by abftrufe rcfcarchejs 
and remote difccveries, we cannot hope to 
give' pleafure, or to conciliate affeflion, but 
by fofter accomplifhments, and by qualities 
more eafily communicable to thofe about us>. 
He that can only converfe upon queftioAa, 
about whichronly a fmall part of mankind 
bas knowledge fufficient to be curious,^ muft 

B 4. pafs 
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his days in unfocial filence, and live in the 
crowd of life without a companion. He that 
can only be ufeful in great occafions, may 
die without exerting his abilities, and fland 
a helplfcfs fpeftator of a tlioufand vexations 
which fret away the happinefs of being, and 
which nothing is required to remove but 
a little dexterity of conduft and readinefs of 
expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man 
is able to fet him above the want of hourly 
aiTiftance, or to extinguifh the defire of fond 
endearments, and tender ofl&cioufnefs ; and 
therefore, no one (hould think it unneceflary 
to learn thofe arts by which friendlhip may 
be gained. Kindnefs is preferved by a con- 
frant reciprocation of benefits or interchange 
of pleafures ; but fach benefits only can be 
beftowed, as others are capable to receive, 
and fuch pleafures only imparted, as others 
arc qualified to enjoy, ^ ' 

By this defcent from the pinacles of art 
no honour will be loft ; for the condefcen- 
fions of learning are always overpaid by gra-» 
titude. An elevated genius employed in little 

thingSji 
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things, appears, to ufe the fimile of Longinusy 
like the fun in his evening declination, he re- 
mits his fplendor but retaiiis his magnitude^ 
and ple'afe^ morey thoagh he dazzles lefs. 
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Atque humilei habit are cqfas^ ^ fig^^ cervos. 

tatlie RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THOUGH I canhot deny that thd 
contempt with which J^ou have treated 
Arc annual migrations, ^f the gay and bufy 
^rt of mankind, is jufttfied by daily obferva- 
tion, fince moft of thofe who leave the town,, 
neither vary their entertainments nor enlarge 
their notions j yet I fuppofe you do not in- 
tend to reprefent the pradice itfelf as ridicu- 
Jous, or to declare that he whofe condition 
puts the diftribution of his time into his own: 
power, may not properly divide it between 
the towft and country. 

R 5 TttAx 
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That the country, and only the country 
ilifplays the inexhauflible varieties of nature, 
and iupplies the philofophical mind with 
matter for admiration and enquiry, never 
Wai denied ; but my curioTitj is very little 
attraded by the colour of a flovi^er, the ana- 
tomy of an infeft, or the the ftrudure of a 
neft J my attention is generally employed up- 
on human manners, and I therefore fill up 
the months of rural leifare with remarks pi\ 
Ihofe who live within the circle of my no- 
tice. If Writers would mare frequently vifit 
thofe regions of negligence and liberty, they 
might often dlverfify their reprefentations, 
and multiply their images, for in the coun- 
try are original charafters chiefly to be found. 
In cities, and yet more in courts, the minute^ 
difcriminations which diftingulfb one from 
another are for the moft part effaced, the 
peculiarities of temper and opinion are gra- 
dually worn away by promifcuous converfe^ 
as angular bodies and uneven furfaccs lofe 
their points and afperities by frequent attrition 
againft one another, and approach by degrees 
to uniform rotundity. The prevalence of 
fafhion, the influence of example, the dcfire 

of 
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of agplaufe, and the dread of cenfucc, ob-r 
ftciuS: the natural tendencies of the inind^ 
and check the fancy in in its firil eiforts to 
break forth into experimenta of caprice. 

« 
Few inclinations are Co firong as to grow 
up into habits, when theymuft ftruggle with 
the cohflant oppofition of fettled forms and 
eftablifhed cufloms. But in. the country er 
very man is a feparate and independent be- 
ing i foUtude flatters irregularity with hopes 
of fecrecy ; and wealth removed from tlie 
mortification of companion and the awe of 
equality, fwclls into contemptuous confir 
dence, and fets blame and laugiiter at dciir 
ance ; the impulfes of nature aA unreftrained^ 
and the difpofition: dares to fhew it&lf in iz$ 
txye form, without any difguifc of hypocrify>, 
or decorations of elegance^ Every one indul- 
ges the full enjoyment of his own. cboicr^ 
and talks and lives with no other view thau 
to pleafe himfelf^. without enquiring how far 
he deviates from tlie general praftice,.or con- 
fidering others^ a§ entitled. to. any. accoui>t:c»f 
his fentiments or atftions* If he builds or 
demoliflies, opens or enclofes, deluges or 
drains, it is not t^is care what may be the 

* opinion 
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Opinion of thofe who are (killed in perfpec^ 
tive or architedturc, it is fufScient that he hail 
Jio landlord to control him, and 'that none 
has any right to examine in what projcfts the 
lord of the manor fpends his own money on 
his own grounds ? 

For this reafon it is not very commoft 
to want fubjeSs for rural converfation. Al* 
moft every man is daily doing fomething 
which produces merriment, wonder or re- 
fentment, among his neighbours. This uttelr 
exemption from reftraint leaves every ano- 
malous quality to operate in its full extent, 
and fufFers the natural character to diffufe 
itfelf to every part of life. The pride which 
under the check of publick obfervation would 
have been only vented among fervants and 
domefticks, becomes in a country baronet 
the torment of a province, and inftead of 
terminating in the deflrudHon of china ware 
and glaffes, ruins tenants, difpoffefles cotta- 
gers, and harraffes villages with aftions of 
trefpafs and bills of indiftment. 

' It frequently happens that even without 
violent paffions or enormous corruption the 

freedom 
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freedom and laxity of a ruftick life produces 
remarkable particularities of condu£l or man- 
ner. In the province where I now refide^ 
we have one lady eminent for wearing a gown 
always of the fame cut and colour; another for 
ihaking hands with thofe that vifit her; and a 
third for unfhaken refolution never to let tea 
or coffee enter her houfe. 

But of all the female chara£lers which this 
place affords, I have found none fo worthy of 
attention as that of Mrs. Bufy^ a widow^ 
livho lofl her hufband in her thirtieth year^ 
and has fince paffed her time at the manor* 
houfe, in the government of her children^ 
and the management of the eflate. 

Mrs. Bujy was married at eighteen from 
a boarding-fchool, where fhe had pafTed her 
time like other young ladies in needle-work, 
with a few intervals of dancing and reading. 
When fhe became a bride fhe fpeni one win- 
ter with her hufband in town, where, having 
no idea of any converfation beyond the for- 
malities of a vifit, fhe found nothing to en- 
gage her pafHons ; and when fhe had been one 
night at court, and two at an operaj and feeii 

the 
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the Monument, the tombs, . and the Tower, 
fhc concluded that London had- nothing more 
to fliow, and wondered that when women 
had once feen the world,, they could, not be 
content to ftay at h©me^ She therefore went 
willingly to the antient feat, and for. fome years 
fiudied houfewifcry under Mr.. Buffs mother, 
"withfo much affiduity, that tlie old lady, 
when (he died, bequeathed her a caudle-cup, 
a foup difli, two beakers, and a chcft of table 
liiien fgun by hcifejf.. 



Mr, Bufy finding the economical qualir 
ties of his lady, refigncd his affairs wholly 
into her hands,, and devoted his life to his 
pointers and. his. hounds* He neyer vifittd 
his cftates, but to deftroy the partridges or 
foxes y and often committed fuch devaftatifens 
in the rage, of pleafure, th^it. fome of his te-? 
^ants refufcdv to hold, their lands at the 
ufual-rent. Their landlady perfnaded them 
to be fatisfied, and entreated, her hufband.to 
difmifs hi$ dogs, with many exa6t calcula- 
tions of the ale drank by his companions, 
gnd the corn confumed by the hcrfes, and 
jcemonftrances. againft the infolence of the 
buAtfman,^ and the frauds of the. grpom. 

The 
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The huatfman wat too neceffarjr to his hap- 
pinefs to be difcarded ;. and he had Ml con* 
tinued to ravage bis own cftate, had he not 
caught a cold and a fever by fhooting mal- 
lards in the fens. His fever was followed by 
a confumptioxv which in a few months 
brought him to the grave* 

Mrs. Biijy was too much an economijR: to 
feel either joy or forrow at his death. She 
received the compliments and confolations 
of her neighbours in a dark room^ out of 
which flie ftole privately every night and 
morning to fee the cows milked ; and after 
a few days declared that fhe thought a wi- 
dow might employ herfelf better than in 
nurfing grief, and that, for her party flie was 
refolved that the fortunes of her children 
fliould not be impaired by her neglefb. 

She therefore immediately applied herfdf 
to the reformation of abufes. She gave away 
the dogs, difcharged the fervsnts of the ken- 
nel and ftable, and fent the horfes to the next 
fiiir, but rated at fo high a price that they 
returned unfold* She was refolved to have 
nothing idle about her, and ordered them to 

be 
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be employed in common drudgery. They 
loft their fleeknefs and grace, and were fooa 
purchafed at half the value^ 

She loon difencumbcred herfelf from her 
weeds, and put on a rrding-hood, a coarfc 
Apron, and ihort petticoats^ and has turned 
a large manor into a farm, of which fhe takes 
the management wholly upon herfelf. She 
rifes before the fun to order the horfes to 
ibeir geers, and fees them well rubbed down 
at their return from work ; fhe attends the 
dairy morning and evening, and watches when 
a calf falls that it may be carefully nurfed ; fhe 
walks out among the fheep at noon, counts 
the lambs, and obferves the fences, and, 
where fhe finds a gap, flops it with a bufh 
till it can be better mended. In harveft fhe 
rides afield in the Waggon, and is very li- 
beral of her ale from a wooden bottle. At 
her leifure hours fhe looks goofe eggs, airs 
the wool room, and turns the cheefe. 

. Either refpefl- or curiofity flill brings 
irifitants to her houfe, whom fhe entertains 
with prognofticks of a fcarcity of wheat, or 
mtot among the £beep, and whom fhe always 

thinks 
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thinks herfelf privileged to^difmifs, when (he 
is to fee the hogs feed, or to count her poultry 
on the rooft. 

The only things negliefted about her are 
her children, whom fhe has taught nothing 
but the loweft houfhold duties. In my laft 
vifit I met mifs Bujy carrying grains to a 
fick cow, and was entertained with the ac- 
complifhments of her elder fon, a youth of 
fuch early maturity, that though he is only 
iixteen, fhe can truft him to fell corn in the 
market. Her younger daughter who is eminent 
for her beauty, though fomewhat tanned in 
making liay, was bufy in pouring out ale to 
the plowmen, that every one might have an 
equal fhare. 

I COULD not but look with pity on thU 
young family, doomed by the abfurd prudence 
of their mother to ignorance and meannefs^ 
but when I recommended ^ more elegant 
education, was anfwered, that (he never f2LVf 
bookifli or "finical people grow rich, and that 
(tie was good for nothing herfelf till fhe had 
forgotten the nicety of the boarding-fchooL 

Jafttf 

Tours^ &c. 
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Numb. 139. Tuesday, July 16, 1751. 



Sit quod vis ftmflex duntaxat et ununu 

Hqr. 

The RAMBLER. 

IT is required by Arijtolle to the perfe£lioft 
of a tragedy, and is equally neceflary to 
every other fpecies of regular compolition, 
that it (hould have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. ** The beginning/' fays he *' is 
that which has nothing neceffarily previous 
but to which that which follows is naturally 
•* confequentj the end, on the contrary, is 
that which by neceflity, or, at kaft^ ac- 
cording to the common courfe of things^ 
>' fucceeds fomething elfe, but which implies 
** nothing confequent to itfelf ^ the middle is 
•* connefied on one fide to fomething that 
.,** naturally goes before, and on the other to 
.** fomething that naturally follows it.'* 

^ Such is the rule laid down by this great 
critick, for the difpofition of the different 
parts of a well conflituted fable. It muft 

begia 
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begin, where it may be made intelligible with* 
out introduction; and end, where the mind 
18 left in repofe, without expe£i»tion of any 
farther event* The intermediate paflages muft 
join the laft efFeft to the firft caufc, by a 
regular and and unbroken concatenation ; no- 
thing muft be therefore infcrted which does 
not apparently arife from fomething fore* 
going, and properly make way for fomething 
Chat fucceeds it. 

■ 

This Precept is to be underftood in its 
rigour, only with refpedl to great and eiTential 
events, and cannot be extended in . the fame 
force to minuter circumfiances and uneiTential 
decorations, which yet are more happy as they 
contribute more to the main defign; for it is 
always a proof of extenfive thbught and accu« 
rate circumfpe6lion, to promote various pur* 
pofes .by the fame a£): ; and the idea of aii 
ornament admits ufe, though it feems to ex« 
elude neceifity. 

Wh o eve r purpofes, as it is exprefled by 
Milton^ to build the lofty rhymey muft acquaint 
himfelf with this law of poetij^l architecture, 
md take, oare that bis edifice: be. folUlasweU 
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as beautiful; that'nothingftand fingle or inde- 
pendent fo as that it may be taken away with- 
out injuring thef reft> but that from the foundat- 
tion to the pinnacles one part reft firm upon 
another. 

This regular and confcquential diftFibu- 
tion, is among common authors frequently 
negleded; but the £ulures of thofe, whofe ex- 
ample can have no influence, may be fafely 
overlooked, nor is it of much ufe to recall 
obfcure and unregarded names to memory for 
the fake of fporting with their Infamy. But 
if there is any writer whofe genius can em- 
bellifh impropriety, and whofe authority can 
make error venerable, his works are the pro« 
per objedls of critical inquifition. To expunge 
faults where thei^- are no excellencies, is a 
talk ^ually ufelefs With that of the chemift, 
who employs the arts of feparation and refine* 
ment upon ore in which no precious metal is 
contained to reward his operations, 

Th e tragedy of Samfon Agmijits has bfeen 
celebrated as the fecood performance of the 
great author of Paradtfe lo/ij and oppofed with 
all the confidence of triumph to the dramatick 
« . per-* 
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perform^ced pf other nations. It contains- 
indeed juft fentiments, maxims of wifdom^ 
and oracles of piety, aad4aiany pai&g^ written 
With tl^e. antieht^iri^;of diorai poetry, in- 
which there is^a- Juft and plealiog mixture of 
Seneca^i moral declamation, with the wild 
c«tliufufm of the Greei writers. It is there- 
fore* worthy of examination, whether a per- 
formance thus, illuniihated with genius, and 
enriched with learning, is compofed according 
to t^ indifpenfable lawi of AriJIotelwn criti-. 
cifm; .and, jomitting at prefcnt all other con« 
fidcratuibs, whether it contains a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; 

* 

Th£ beginning: is undoubtedly beautiful 
and proper, opening with a graceful abrupt'^ 
nefsvajid proceeding naturally to a mournful 
lecitialjof fa£b necc^ry to he known. 

Sam/on. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To thefe dark fteps, a little farther on; 
For yonder bank hath choice of fun Jind {hade; 
There! am wont to* fit wiieh any chance 
Relieves me from niy.tafk of fervile toil, 
Daily> in the common priibn elfe enjoin'd 

IDC' *■ " ■ 

— o 
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i*-0 wherefore was tny birth from heav*n\ 
: foretold 

Twice by an angel ? — 
—Why was my breeding orifer'dand prefer ib'd» 
As of a perfon ieparate to God, 
Defign'd for great exploits s if I muft die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out? 
•—Whom have I to cotnplain of but myfeff ? 
Who this high gift of ftrength, committed to 

me. 
In what part lodg'd, how eaiUy bereft me. 
Under the feat of filence could not keep. 
But weakly to a woman muft reveal it. 

His foliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or com- 
pany of men of his own tribe, who condole 
his miferies, extenuate his fault, and conclude 
with a folemn vindication of divine juftice. 
So that at the conclufion of the firft ad there 
is no defign laid, no difcovery made, nor any 
difpofition formed towards the fubfequent 
event. 

In the fecond a£l Manoah^ the father of 
Saw/on^ comes to feek his fon, and, being 
(hown him by the chorus, breaks out into 
lamentations of bis mifery, and comparifons 

of 
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of his prefentwith his former ftatc,reprefenting 
to him the ignominy which his religion fuffers, 
by the feftival this day celebrated in honour 
of DagoTij to whom, the tdolatefs afcrtbed hh. 
overthrow. 

■ " Thpu bear'ft 
X^noirgh, and more, the burthen of that fault; 
Bitterly haft thou paid, and ftill art paying 
That rigid fcore. A worfe thing yet remains. 
This tlay die Philijftnes a pop'lar fcgft 
Here celebrate in Gaza; and proclaim 
Great pomp and Sacrifice, and praifes loud 
To Dagtfrij as their God, who hath delivcr'4 
Thee, Samfin^ bound and blind into their 

hands. 
Them out of thine, who ilew'ft them many 

a flain. 

Samforty touched with this reproach, makes 
a reply equally penitential and pious, which 
his father confiders as theefFufion of prophetick 
conHdeace, 

Samfon —————— God be fure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provok'd. 
But will arife and his great name aiTert: 
Dagonmyx^ ftoop, aad ihall e'er long receive 

Such 
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Such a difcomfit, as fhall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefe boafted trophies won on me. 

Manoah. With caufe this hope relieves theCy 

and thefe words 
I as a prophecy receive; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 

This part of the dialogue, as it might 
tend to animate or exafperate Sam/on, cannot, 
I think, be cenfured as wholly fuperfluous; 
hut the fucceeding difpute, in which Sam/on 
Contends to die, and which his father breaks 
€>ff^ that he may go to follicit his releafe, is 
only valuable for its own beauties, and has 
no tendency to introduce any thing that fol- 
lows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival 
0f Dalilahj with all her graces, artifices, and 
allurements. This produces a dialogue,^ in a 
very high degree elegant and inftru6tive, from 
which fhc retires, after fee has exhaufted her 
perfuaAons, and is no more feen or heard of; 
nor has her vifit any efFeft but that of raifmg 
the character of Samfon* 

I In 
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In die fourdi aft enters Harapha the gi- 
ant of Gathy whofe name had never been 
mentioned before, and who has now no other 
motive of coming than to fee the man whofe 
ftrength and actions are fo loudly celebrated* 

/iferj^^.]— — — Much I have heard 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform*d. 

Incredible to me ; in this difpleas'd. 

That I was never prcfent in the place 

Of thofe encounters, where we might have 

tried 
Each others force in camp or lifted fields : 
And now am come to fee of whom fuch 
• noife 

Hath walk'd about, and each limb to furvey, 
If thy appearance anfwer loud report. 

Samfon challenges him to the combat, and 
after an interchange of reproaches, elevated 
by repeated defiance on one fide, and im- 
bittered by contemptuous infults on the other, 
Harapha retires ; we then hear it determined, 
by Samfon and the chorus, that no confe- 
quence good or bad will proceed from their 
interview. 

C Chorui 
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a^orus. He wHI direSlyto the lorck, lidar, 
And with malicious counfel ftir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflidl thee. 



Saiufon. Hemuft^ge fome caufe» and of- 
fered fight 
Will not dare mention, left a queftion rifby 
Whether he durft accept the offer or not ; 
And that he durft not, plain enough appear'd 



• * 



At laft, in the fifth ^£1, appears a ta^t^ 
fenger from the lords aflembled at the feftival 
of Dagon^ with a fummons, by which Samfiu 
is required to come and entertain them with 
fome proof of his ftrength. Samfon^ after a 
ihort expoftulation, difmiiTes him with a firm 
and refolute refuial, but during the abfence 
of the meflenger, having a while defended 
*he propriety of his conduft, he. at laft de- 
clares himfelf moved by a fecret impulfe to 
comply, and utters fome dark prefages of a 
great event to be brv»jgtit topafs by his agen- 
cy under the direction of providence. 

Samfin. Be of good courage ; I begin to 

feel 
Some roufing motions in me, which difpofe 

To 
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T^o &>nfetintig extraordirmry my thoughts* 
I with this mefTenger will go along. 
Nothing to do, be Aire, that may difhonour 
Our law, or ftain my vow of nazarite. 
If tho'e be ought of prefage in the mind. 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By £^c gjreat adi, or of my days the laft. 

VfHiLE Sam/on is conduced ofF by the 
meflenger, his father returns with hopes of 
fuccefs in his follicita^ion, upon which he 
confers with the chorus till their dialogue is 
interrupted, firft by a {hout of triumph, and 
afterwards by fcreams of horror and agony. 
As they ftand deliberating where they (hall 
be fecure, a man "vrfio had been prcfent at 
the fliow enters, and relates how Simfon 
having prevailed on his guide to fufFcr him 
to lean againft the main pillars of the thea- 
trical edifice, tore down the ropf upon the 
fpe£tators and himfclf. 



Thofe two mafly pillars 



With horrible confufion to and fro. 

He tugg'd, he took, till down they came 

. and drew 

C a The 
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The whole roof after them, with burft rf 

thunder. 
Upon the heads of all who fat -beneath.— 
S amfon with thefe immixt, inevitably 



PuU'd down the fame deftru^on on himfelf. 

This is undotibtedly a juft and regular 
catafbophe, and the poem, therefore, has a 
beginning and an end which ArifiotU him- 
felf could not have difapproved ; but it muft 
be allowed to want a middle, fince nothing 
paffes between the firft ad and the laft, that 
either hafiens or delays the death of Samfon. 
The whole drama, if its fuperfluities were 
cut ofF, would fcarcely fill a fingle aft ; yet 
this is the tragedy which ignorance has ad- 
mired, and bigotry applauded. 
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Numb. 140. Saturday, July 20, 1751. 
— — ^is tarn J LmciIi fautor inept e e/I 



Ut non hocfateatur. HoR« 



1 



T is common, fay? Bacon j to defire the 
end without enduring the means. Every 

member 
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member of fociety feels and rrknowlcdgcs 
the ncceffity of dctcfling crimes, yet fear cc 
any degree of virtue or reputation is able to 
fecure an informer from publick liatred. The 
learned world has always admitted the ufefut- 
nefi of critical difquifitions, yet lie that at- 
tempts to (how, however modcfily, the fai- 
lures of a celebrated writer, (ball furely irri- 
tate his admirers, and incur the imputation of 
envy, . captioufncfs, and malignity. 

With this danger full in my view, I fiiiill 
proceed to examine the fcntiments of AHliSHS 
tragedy, which, though much Icfs liable to 
ccnfurc than the difpofiiion of his pi in, nrc 
like thofe of other wiitcrs, fumctimcs expo- 
fed to juft exception for want of car^*, ^r 
want of difccrnment. 

Sektimints are proper and improper ns 
they confift more or lefs with the cliaraciUr 
and circumftances of the perfon to whom 
they are attributed, with the rules of th.; 
compofltion in which they arc found, <;r 
with the fettled and unalterable nature of 
things. 

C 3 Ix 
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It is common amfong the tragick "poett ti> 
introduce their pcrfons alluding to events or 
opinions, of which rficy could not poflibly 
have any knowledge. The ba^rbari^s of re- 
mote or newly difcovered regions oft^h dll*- 
play their fkill in Eatopean Iczmin^. The 
god of love IS mintibned in Tarhetlane V^Xiti 
all the familtarky of a Roman eplgramhlatlfli ; 
and a late writer has put Harvif^ dofitiTiie 
of the circulation of the blood into the mouth 
of a Turkijh ftatefman, who lived near two 
centuries before it was known even to pht- 
lofopher^ or anatomifts. 

iW/ZTOiV*s learning, which acquafnted 
him with the manners of the ahtieht eaffem 
nations, and his invention, which required 
no afliftance from the common cant of po- 
etry, have preferved him from frequent ouN 
riges of local or chronological propriety. 
Yet he has mentioned Chalyheah Sieel^ of 
which it isf not very likely that' his chorus 
(hould have heard, and has made ^^^^ the 
generd name of a mountain, in a region 
where the Jlps could fcarcely be knovWi. 

No 
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No meiicinsl Hquor can affwage, 

Nor breath of cooling; air from ihowy jf^. 

He has taught Samfihiht tales of Circe and 
the Syretis^ at which he apparently iiints in 
hi$ coUo^uy with Dalilah* 

m 

I know thy. trains, 
Thp* dearly, t6 ihy cbfti thygii^s and toils j 
Thy feit enftjanttd cidfu arid warbling charms 
Kb more 00 me have pow'r. 

But the grofleft error of this kind is the 
foIei|[UY. inffpidudip9^] of ;thf^phqt)>ix in the 
laft fcciMy; which IP flMky« ilot!j;>n)y as it is 
incot|gi:i|QHf I^J^jp^Oliage tq whemjitis af- 
cribed^ . bjLit ae^it/ 1% fi^ ey^ntl^ cpntr;ary to 
reafon and nature, thfif it ought never to be 
mentioned bat a^^iJii^ in.any ii^ipMS poion. 



Virtue giv'n for loft 



Dcfteft^ aisl o^yecthro^n): as feem*<i, 
Iitfke that iidft^begotten h^rd. 
In.tbe AnaUan woods emboft 
That.nafeccmd kdQows nor third 
AfA lay. e'er ^ile a faolocauft^ 
FiX)m out her afhy womb now teemM, 

C 4 Revives 
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Revives^ reflourifhes, then vigorous moft 
When moft unaftive deem'd, 
And tho' her body die, her fame furvives, 
A fecular bird ages of lives. 

Another fpecies of impropriety is the 
imfuitablenefs of thoughts to the general cha- 
rafter of the poem. The ferioufiiefe and 
folemnity of tragedy neceflarily rejefls all 
pointed or epigrammatical expreffions, all re- 
mote conceits and oppofttion of Ideas. Sam* 

fon'h complaint is therefore too elaborate to be 
natural. 

As in the land of darknefs, yet in light. 

To live a life half dead^ a living death. 

And bury'd t but O yet more miferable \ 

Myfelf my fepulchre, a moving grave 

Bury*d yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 

From virorft of other evils, pains and wrongs. 

All allufions to low and trivial objeds 
with which contempt is ufually afibciated are. 
doubtlefs unfuitable to sr fpecies of compo* 
fition which ought to be always awful though 
not^way s magnificent. The remark there- 
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fore of the chorus on good and bad news 
feenuito want elevation* 

Monoah. A little ftay will bring fomc notice 

hither. 
Chor. Of good or bad fo great,^ of bad the 

fooner; 
For evil news rides poji^ while good news 

baitu 

But of all meannefs that has leaft to plead 
which is produced by mere verbal conceits^ 
which depending only upon founds lofc their 
exiftence by the change of a fyllable. Of 
this kind is the following dialogue, 

Chor^ But had we befl retire ? I fee Vijiornu 
Samf. Fair days have oft contracted wind and 

rain. 
Chor. But this another kind of tempeft bring?. 
Sam/' Be lef& abftrufe>. my ridling days are 

CfHnr. Look now for no inchanting voice, nor 

fear , 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongjit 
Draws hi therward, I know him by hisflriJc, 

The, GiaijJt Harapha^-''^ 

' C S An-q 
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And yet more ^brpicaBIe arc the Iin^ in 
which Manoabh paternal kindncfs is com- 
mendefl by the chorus 

leathers ^re wont to % ii^ fbr their fon^ 
Thou for thy fon arc bent to lay 4ut all % 

SAMSOlSPs complaint of the iricb^ii^eni. 
encies of imprifonment is not wholly witli- 
out verbal quainthefs. 

■ I a prifoner chaiix'd, ftrarce freely di^iw 
The air imprriA^ned ialfo, clofe inA dtoip. 

From the fentimcnts we may properly 
defcend to die tonfideratioh of the Jangiiaj^e, 
which in imitation 6f the anticnts is through 
the whole dialogue remarkably fimple and 
unadorned, fddbm heightened by epithets, 
©r' varied by figures-; yetfometimcs irit'ta- 
phors find admiJSion, even where their con- 
fiftency is not accurately 'pi^ferVicd; Th\^ 
Samfon confounds loquacity with a ibip* 
wreck. 

»".'.■ ^ • 

How could I ofice Ibok-^J At-'Ifeave the 
-head 

Who 
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Who like a fooli(h ptlot have Jhtfwreck'd 
Wty v/^/trufted to me from above, 
Gloriotifty rig^d-y iand for a word, a tear. 
Fool, have divulged the fecrit gift of God 
To a deceitful iVoinan ? 

And the chonii^talks of adding fuel to 
flame in a re{K)rt. 

.Hc*s gone, and who knows how he may 

report 
Thy words J hy adding fuel to the flame ? 

Th£ vbrfification is in the dialogue much 
more fm6oih and harmonious than in the 
parts ^lodted to the chorus, which arc often 
fo h^fh* and diitbnant, as fcarce to prefen'e, 
' whether the lines end with or without rhymes, 
any appearance of metrical regularity. 

Or do my eyes mifreprefent ? can this be he 
That heroic, that renpwn'd, 
IrrefiftaWe Saififon } whom unafm'd 
Koftrength of man, or fierceft wild bead 
could ^R^ftand; 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the 
Jtid ^ 

3 Since 
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Since I have thus pointed out the faults 
of Milton^ the laws of critical integrity re- 
quire that I fhould endeavour to difplay his 
excellencies, tho* they will not eafily be dif- 
covered in fhort quotations, becaufe they 
coniift in the juftnefs of difFufe reafonings, 
or in the contexture and method of conti- 
nued dialogues ^ this play having none of 
thefe defcriptions, fimiles, or fplendid fen- 
tences with which other tragedies are fo la- 
vifhly adorned. 

Yet fome paflages may be felefled which 
feem to deferve particular notice, either as 
,containing fentiments of paffion, reprefenta- 
tions of life, precepts of condu£):, or fal]ies 
imagination. It is not eafy to give a 
ftronger reprefentation of the wearinefs of 
^lefpondency than in the words of Samfon to 
his father. 

• ' ' ■ 
— I feel my genial fpirits droop, 
My hopes all flat, nature within me feems 
In all her funftions weary of herfelf ; 
My race of glory run, and race of fhame^ 
And 1 ihall fhortly be with them that reft. 

The 
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The reply of Samfon to the flattering Da^ 
lilah sifFords a juft and ftriking defcription of 
the ftratagems and allurements of feminine 
hypocrify. 



Thefe are thy wonted arts, 



And arts of ev'ry woman falfe like thee. 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 
Then as repentant to fubmit, befeech. 
And reconcilement move with feign'd re- 

morfc, 
Confefs and promife wonders in her change ; 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 
Her hulband, how far urg'd his patience 

bears. 
His virtue or weaknefs which way to aflail : 
Then with more cautious and inftru^ied (kill 
Again tranfgrefles, and again fubmits. 

When Samfon has rcfufed to make himfelf 

a fpedacle at the feaft of Dagorty lie firft 

juftifies his behaviour to the chorus, who 

charge him with having ferved the Philifiines 

by a very juft diflindion ; and then deftroys 

the common excufe of cowardice and fervi- 

lity which always confound temptation with 

compulfion. 

Chor. 
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Numb, i^r.- Tuesday,. July^ 23, 1751. 

HtlarifjtUy tamen cum ponder e^ virtus, 

Stat. 

Tothe RAMBLER. 

S I R, 

TH E politicians have long obferved that 
the greateft events may be often traced 
back to trivial caufes. Petty competition 
or cafual friendfhip, the prudence of a flave, 
or the garrulity of a woman have hindered 
or promoted the moft important fchemes, 
and haftencd or retarded the revolutions of 
empire. 

Whoever (hall review his life will ge- 
nerally find, that the whole tenor of his con- 
. du6t has been determined by fomc accident 
.of no apparent moment, or by a combina- 
■ tion of inconfiderable circumfianccs, a£ting 
when, his imagination was unoccupied, and 
^his judgrpent unfettled f and tlut his piin- 
. ciples and a&ions have taken their colour 
from fome fccret infufion, mingled without 
defign in the current cf his ideas. The dcfires 

thit 
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that predominate in our hearts, are inflilled by 
imperceptible communications at the time 
when we look upon die various fcenes of 
the world, and the different employments of 
men, with the neutrality of inexperience ; 
and we come forth from the nurfery or the 
fchool, invariably deftined to the purfuit of 
great acquifitions, or petty accomplifhments. 

Such was the impulfe by which I have 
been kept in motion from my earlieft years. 
I was born to an inheritance which gave me 
a claim in my childhood to diflindion and 
carefles, and fuppofe therefore that I was 
accuftomed to hear applaufes, before they 
had, much influence on my thoughts. The 
firft praife of which I remember my- 
felf fenfible was that of good humour, which, 
whether I deferved it or not when it was 
bedowed, I have iince made it my whole 
bufinefi to propagate and maintain. 

When I W2^s fent to fchool, the gaiety of 
my look and the liveliuefs of my loquacity 
foon gained me admiiEon to young hearts 
not yet fortified againft affeftion by artifice 
or intereft. I was entrufted with ^wery llra- 

' tagem. 
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tagem, adopted into every party, and aflbr 
dated in eVery fport; my company gav6 ala- 
crity to a frolick, and gladndfs to a holiday. 
I was indeed fo much employed in adjiiflihg 
or executing fchcmes of diverfion that I hid 
had no leifure for my tafks, but was always 
ftirnifhed with exercife^, and inftrufted in my 
leflbns by fome kind patron of the higher 
clafles. My mafter either not fufpeding.my 
deficiency, or unwilling todeteA.What his 
kindnefe would not have ftiffered him to pu- 
niih nor his impartiality to excufe, com- 
ftionly allowed me to efcape with a very 
flight examination, laughed at the pertneis of 
Ihy ignorance, and the fprightlinels of niy 
abfurditles, and could . not forbear to i&ow 
Aat he regarded me with fuch tendemefi,, as 
genius and learning can feldom excite. 

From fchool I was at the ufuJ age dlf- 
niifled to the univorfity, where I foon drew 
upon me the notice of the younger ftudqnts, 
and was the conftant partner of their mor- 
ning walks and evening compotations. I 
was not indeed much celebrated for literature?, 
hilt Was looked on with indulgence as a man 
W parts Who wJattted nothing but the duV 

ne& 
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nd& of a fcholar, and might become eminent^ 
whenever he ihoulcf cond^iicend to labour 
and attention. My tutor a while reproached 
me with negligence, and attempted to rcpreft 
mj (allies with the fupercilioufneis of lettered 
gravify ; yet havingnatural good humour lurlcp 
ing rn his heart, he could not long hold out 
againft the power of hilarity^ but after a 
few months began to relax the mufdes of 
difcipUnarian moro&neis, received me with 
fmilies after an elopement, and, that he might 
not betray his truft to his fondnefs, was 
content to fpare my diligence by encreafii^ 
Bis own. 

Thus I continued to difSpate the gloom 61 
collegiate aufterity, to wafte my own life in 
idlenefs, and lure others from their ftudie^, 
till the happy hour arrived, when in the re- 
gular progrefs of education, I was fent to 
JLondon* I foon difcovered the town to be 
the proper element of youth and gaiety. I 
was quickly diftinguifhed as a wit by the 
ladies, a fpecies of beings of whom I had 
only heard at the univerflty, and whom I 
had no fooner the happinefs of approadung 

than 
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than I devoted all itny faculties to the am- 
bition of pleafing them. 

A Wit, Mr. Rambler^ in the dialed of 
ladies is not always a man, who by the adlion 
of a vigorous fancy upon comprehcnfive 
knowledge, brings diftant ideas unexpe(ft- 
edly together, who by fome peculiar a- 
cutencfs difcovers refemblances in obje<9» 
diffimilar to common eyes, or by mixing 
heterogeneous notions dazzles the attention 
with fudden fcintillations of conceit. A 
lady's wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, however eafy it may feem^ 
many gifts of nature, and attainments of art 
niuft commonly concur. He that hopes ta 
be received as a wit in femalie afTemblies 
fhould have a form neither fo amiable as to 
ftrike with admiration, nor fo coarfe as to 
raife difguft, with an underftanding too fee- 
ble to be dreaded, and too forcible to be 
defpifed. The other parts of the charafier 
are more fubjefl to variation \ it was former* 
ly effential to a wit, that half his bacfe 
fliould be covered with a fnowy fleece, and 
at a time yet more remote no man was a vrit 
without his boots \ in the days of the f^efta- 

tor 
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tor a fnufF-box feems to have been indifpen- 
(able, but in my time an embroidered coat 
was Yufficieiit, without anj precife regulation 
of the reft of his drefs. 

iBuT wigs and boots and fnuflT-boxes are 
vain without a perpetual refolution to be 
tnerry, and who can always find fupplies of 
mirth ! *fuvenal indeed, in his comparifon of 
the two oppofite philofophers, wonders only 
whence an unexhaufted fountain of tears 
could be difcharged ^ but bad Juvinal^ with 
all his fpirit, undertaken my province, he 
would have found conftant gaiety equally 
difficult to be fupported. Confider, Mr. 
Rambler J and compaflionate the condition of 
a man who has taught every company to ex- 
peA from him, a continual feaft of laugh^pr, 
an unintermitted ftream of jocularity. The 
talk of every other flave has an end. The 
rower in time reaches the port ; the lexico* 
grapher at laft finds the conclufion of his al* 
phabet ; only the haplefs wit has his labour 
always to begin, the call for novelty is ne- 
ver &tisfied, and one jeft only raifes expe£b« 
tion of another^ 
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I KKOW diat among men of learning and 
afpeiity the retainers to the female world are 
not confidered with much regard ; yet I can- 
«not but hope that if you knew at how dear 
a rate ouj^onours are purcbafed, you would 
look with fome ^tulation on our fuccelsy 
and with fome pity on pur .mifcarriage9« 
Think on the mifery of him who i$ cqn- 
ckmned to cultivate barrennefs, and romagf 
vacuity ; who is obliged to continue )ii$ tiJk 
iyhen bis meaning is fpent, to raife merriment 
without images, to harrafs his inu^ina- 
tion in queft of thoughts \vhich he cannot 
ftart, and his memory in purfuit of narra- 
tives which he cannot overtake j obferve the 
effort with which he ftrains to conceal 
defpondency by a fmile, and the diftreis in 
which he fits while the eyes of the company 
are fixed upon hiqi as their laft refyge from 
filence ' and dejection. 

It were cndlefs to recount the Ihifts to 
which I have been reduced, or to enume- 
rate the different fpecies of artificial wit. 
I regularly frequented coffee-houfes, and have 
often lived a week upon an expreffion, of 

whicb 
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which be. who. dropped it did not.knowthe 
^ai^e. When fortune did not favour my 
erratic iniuArj^ I gleaned jefts at hooie from 
p)>fQl^e &rc^. To collect wit was indcivl 
(a^e^ ifor I coj^brtpd with none that looked 
{n»ch into %)pk3f but to diiperfe it was the 
di^^lty• A feeipng ne^if/s^os was often 
Mfefuly and I have very fuccdsfiiUy^ made 4 
reply not to what the lady ba^ iaid, but to 
wiuit it was conveiijuent for me to hear ; for 
yprv few were ia perv^rie as ta rectify a 
miftakei which, bad ; given pccafion to a b^|:K 
of merriment. Sometimes I drew the conver- 
lation up by degrees to a proper point, and 
produced a conceit which I had treafured up, 
like fportfmen who boaft of killing the foxes 
which they lodge in the covert. Eminence 
is however in fome happy moments gained 
at leis expence; I have delighted a whole cir- 
cle at one time with a feries of quibbles, 
and made myfclf good company at another 
byfcalding my .fingers, or miftaking a lady's 
lap for my own chair. 

Th£SB are artful deceits and ufeful ex- 
pedients; but expedients are at length ex- 
haufted> and deceits detected. Time itfelf, 

among 
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among other injurieSy diminiflies the power 
of pleafing, and I now find in my forty fifth 
year many pranks and pleafantries very coldly 
received which have formerly filled a whole 
room with jollity and acclamation. I am un- 
der the melancholy necefEty of fupporting 
that charafter by fhidy, which I gained by 
levity, having learned too late that gaiety 
mufl be recommended by higher qualities, 
and that mirth can never pleafe long but as 
the efflorefcence of a mind loved for its luxu- 
riance, but efleenied for its ufefulnefs. 

i amy iic* 
Papilius, 



MUMB* 
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NyMB, i4t. Saturday, July^ 27, 1751. 

Kai yif tavfA hhvxr§ m^^ff i^l ufmi 

To the RAMBLER. 

S I R, 

HAVING been long acCuftomed to re. 
tire annually from the town in the 
fummer months, I lately accepted the invita- 
tion of Eugenhy who has an eftate and feat in 
a diftant county. As we were unwilling to 
travel without improvement, we turned 
often from the direft road to pleafe ourfclves 
with the view of nature or of art j wc ex- 
amined every wild mountain and medicinal 
fpring, criticifed every edifice, contemplated 
every ruin that was to be found on cither 
hand, and compared every fccne of adion with 
the narratives of hiftorians. By this fuc- 
ceffion of amufements we enjoyed the excr- 
cife of a journey without fufFering the fatigue, 
and had nothing to regret but that by a pro- 
grefs fo Icifurely and gentle, we mifled the 
adventures of a poft-chaife, and the pleafure 

D of 
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of alarming villages with the tumult of our 
paflage, and of difguiftng ourinfigiiiricuicyby 
the dignity of hurry. 

The firft week after our arrival at '£«- 
genio's houfe was pafled in receiving vifits 
from his neighbours, who crowded about 
him with all the eagemefs of benevolence; 
fome impatient to learn the news of the 
Court and town, that they might be qualified 
by authentick information to didate to the 
rural politicians on the next bowling day ; 
others defirous of his intereft to accom- 
modate difputes, or of his advice in the 
fcttlement of their fortunes and the marriage 
of their children. 

The civilities which we had received 
v/erc foon to be returned ; and I pafTed fome 
inie with great fatisfaflion in roving through 
i 'le country, and viewing the feats, gardens 
and plantations which are fcattercd over it. 
My pleafure would indeed have been greater 
had I beea fometimes allowed to wander in a 
park or wildernefs alone, but to appear as the 
friend of Eugenio was an honour not to be 
enjoyed without fome inconveniences: To 

much . 
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much was every one folicitous for my regard^ 
that I could fcldom cfc^e to folitude, qr 
ftcal a moment from the emulation of com- 
plaifancC) and the vigilance of officioufhefs. 

I K thefe ramblea of good neighbourhood 
wc frequently paiTed by a houfe of unufual 
magnificence, which, while I had my cu- 
riofity yet diftra^d among many novelties^ 
did not much attra£l my obfervation ; but in 
a fhort time I could not forbear furveying it 
with particular notice; for the length of the 
wall which enclofed the gardens, the diipofi- 
tion of tl)c (hades that waved over it, and 
the canals, of which I coMld obtain fome 
glimpfes through the trees from our 
own win Jowi, gave me reafon to expert moic 
j;randcur and beauty than I had yet feen in 
• that province. I therefore enquired as 
we rode by it, why we never amongft our 
^curfions fpent an hour where there was 
iUch appearance of fplendor and affluence. 
Eugenlo told mc that the feat which I fo much 
admired, wa$ commonly called in the coun- 
try.thc haunted houfiy and that no viftts were 
paid there by any of thcgentlcmpn whom J 
had yet .(cen* As the haunts of incprpore^I 

D 2 beings 
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beings are generally ruinous, negle£ted and 
defolate, I eafily conceived that there was 
fomething to be explained, and told him 
that I fuppofed it only feiry ground, on 
which we might venture by day-light with- 
-eut danger. The danger, fays he, is indeed 
only that of appearing to folicit the acquain- 
tance of a man, with whom it is not poffi- 
ble to converfe without infamy, and who 
•has driven from him by his infolence or ma- 
lignity every human being who can live with- 
out him. 

Our converfation was then accidentally in- 
terrupted; but my inquifitive humour being 
fiow in motion, could not reft without a 
full account of this newly difcovered prodigy* 
I was foon informed that the fine houfe and 
fpacious gardens were haunted by fquire 
Bhifter^ of whom it was very eafy to learn 
the charafter, fmce nobody had regard for 
him fufHcient to hinder them from telling 
whatever they could difcover. 

SqyiRE BluJIer is defcendcd of an antient 
family. The eftate which his anceftors had 
fimmcmorially poflcfled was much augmented 

I by 
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by captain Blujier^ who ferved under Drake 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; and the Blujli-n 
who were before only petty gentlemen, hava 
from that time frequently rcprefenied the (hire 
in parliament, been chofen to prefent ad- 
drefles, and given laws at hunting- matches 
and races. They were eminently ho fpi tabic 
and popular, till the father of this gentle- 
man died of a fever, which he cauoht in the 
crowd of ancle£iion. His lady went to the 
grave foon after him, and left the heir i\^n 
only ten years old to the care of his grand- 
mother,, who would notfiiffer him to be con- 
trolled, becaufe fhc could not bear to liear 
him cry ; and never fent him to fchool, be- 
caufe ihe was not able to live without his 
company. She taught him however very 
early to infpedl the fteward's accounts, to dog 
the butler from the cellar, and to catch the 
fecvants at a junket; fo that he was at the 
age of eighteen a complete mailer of all the 
lower arts of domcftick policy, had often on 
the road detedled combinations between iho 
coachman and the oftler, and procured 
the difcharge of nineteen maids for illicit cor- 
refpondcnce with cottagers and charwomen. 

D 3 By. 
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By the opportunities of pariimony whiclr 
minority affords, and which the probity of 
his guardians had diligently improved, a very 
large fura of money was accumulated, and 
be found himfelf when he took his affairs 
into hrs own hands the richcfl man in the 
county r It has been- long the cuflom of thia 
family to celebrate the heir's complietion of 
his twenty-firft year, by an entertainment, at 
which the houfe is thrown open to all that 
are inclined to enter it, and the whole pro- 
vince flocks together as to a general feflivity^ 
On this occafion young BluJIer exhibited the 
firfl tokens of his future eminence, by ihak* 
ing his purfe at an old gentleman, who had 
been the moft intimate friend of his father, 
and offering to wager a greater fum than he 
could afford to venture; a praftice with which 
he has at one time or other infulted every 
freeholder within ten miles round him. 

His next afts of offence were committed* 
i^ a contentious and fpitcful vindication of 
the privileges of his manors, and a rigorous 
and relcntlefs pr/jfecution of every man thafc 
prefumed to violate his game. As he hap- 

pens- 
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pens to hnvc no ellatc adjoining equal to his 
own, his oppreflions are often born without 
rcfiftance for fear of a long fuit, of which 
he delights to count the c^peiices without 
the Icaft folicitudc about the event, for he 
knows that where nothing but an honorary 
right is contcfted, the poorer antagonift mult 
always fuftcr whatever fliall be the laft dcci- 
fioii of the law. 

By the fuccefs of fome of thefe difputer. 
he has fo elated his infolence, and by reflcdli 
Dn upon the general hatred which they hav« 
brought Upon him, fo irritated his virulence 
that his whole life is fpent in meditating or 
executing mifchief. It is his common prac- 
tice to procure his hedges to be broken in the 
night, and then to demand fatisfa<Stion for 
damages which his grounds have fuffcrcd 
from his neighbour's cattle. An old widow 
was ycfterday foliciting Eugenio to enable her 
to replevin her only cow then in the pound 
by fquire Bluffer's order, who had fent ore 
of his agents to take advantage of her cala- 
mity, and perfuade her to fell the cow at an 
under rate. He has driven a day labourer 
from his cottage, for gathering blackberries 

in a hedge for his children ; and has now an 

D 4 old 
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old woman in the county jail for a trefpafs 
which (he committed, by coming into his , 
grounds to pick up acorns for her hog. 

MoNEY^ in whatever hands^ will confer 
power. Diftrefs will fly to immediate re- 
, fuge without much confideration of remote 
confequences. Blufter has therefore a def- 
potick authority in many families whom he 
has affift^d on preffing occafions with larger 
Aims than they can eafily repay. The only 
vifits that he makes are to thefe houfes of 
misfortune, where he enters with the info«^ 
lence of abfolute command^ enjoys the ter- 
rors of the family, exafts their obedience^ 
riots at tlieir charge, and in the height of 
his joy infults the father with menaces^ and 
the daughters with obfibenity. 

He is of late fomewhat lefs ofFenfire ; for 
one of his debtors after gentle expoftulations 
by which he was only irritated to grofler 
outrage, feized him by the fleeve, led him 
trembling into the court-yard, and clofed the 
door upon him in a ftormy night. He took 
his ufual revenge next morning by a writ, 
but the debt was difcharged by the affiftanco 
^f Bugenh* 

It 
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It is his rule to fufFer his tenants to owe 
him rent, becaufe by this indulgence, he fe- 
cures to himfelf the power of feizure when- 
ever he has an inclination to amufe himfelf 
with calamity, and feaft his ears with en- 
treaties and lamentations. Yet as he is fome- 
times capricioufly liberal to thofe whom he 
happens to adopt as favourites, and lets his 
lands at a cheap rate, his farms are never long 
unoccupied ; and when one is ruined by op« 
preffion, the pofllbility of better fartun<; 
quickly lures another tofupply his place.. 

Such is the life of fquire Bhifur \ a maa 
ill whofe power fortune has liberally placed 
the means of happineis, but who has defeat-* 
ed all her gifts of their end by the depravity. 
of his mind* He is wealthy without fol- 
lowers ; he is magni^cent without witnefTes;. 
he has birth without allian<:e, suid i/ifluence 
without dignity. His neighbours fcorn him. 
^ a brute i bis dependents dread hia^ as an 
opprefibr, and he has only the gloomy a>m«- 
fort of reflecting, that if he is bated^ he ii- 
likewife ffdred, 

I am^ Sir J (£fc. 

VAoytut. 
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Numb. 143. Tuesday, Jt^fyy Z^9 ^75^^ 

Moveat Cornicula Rifum 
Furtivis nudata Cdoribus.'-^^^ HoRi. 



AM O N G the innumerable prafiices by 
which intereft or envy have taught 
Ihofe who live upon literary fame to difturb 
each other at tlfeir airy banquets, one of the 
moft common i» the charge of plagiarifm. 
When the excellence of- a new compofition^ 
can no longer be contefled, and malice i8 
compelled to give way to the unanimity of 
applaufe, there is yet this one expedient to be 
tried by whichf- the author may be degraded^ 
though his work be reverenced ; and the ex- 
cellence which we cannot obfcure, may be 
fet at fuch a- diflance as not to overpower 
eur fainter luftre. 

This accufation is dingerousf, bccaufe^ 
even- when it is falfe^ it may be fometimes 
urged with probability. Bruyere declares that 
we are come into the world too late to pro- ' 
duce any thing new>. that nature and life are 
3 P^^c- 
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preoccupied, and that defcription and fenii- 
ment have been long exhauftcd. It is indeed 
certain that whoever attempts any com- 
mon topick, will find many unex peeled co- 
incidences of hib thoughts with thole of oiht. r 
writers; nor can the niceft judgment always 
diftinguifh accidental fimiHiude from art.ul 
imitation. There is likewife a commo/i 
flock cf imjigcs, a fettled mode of arrange- 
ment, and a beaten tr;;ck of trr^nfition, which 
all aiuhors fuppofe themfelves at libcity to 
ufe, and which produce the refemblancc ge- 
nerally obiervable among contemporaries. So 
that in books which bell deferve the name 
of originals, there is little new beyond tlic 
. difpofuion of materials already provided j 
the (dnM(i ideas and combiiucions of ideas 
have been loJ>g iii the polleiiion of other 
jiandsi and by reftoiing to every man hji 
own, as the Romans ipult have returned to 
their cots from the poil'tirion of the: world, 
fo th^ rooft inventive and fertile genius 
would, reduce i)is folios to a few pa^es. Yet 
the author who imitates his predeceflors onlv, 
by fMrni(hiftg himfclf with thoughts and ele- 
gancies out of the fame general magazine gf 
literature, can with little more propriety be re- 
proached 
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proached as a plagiary, than the architect can 
be cenfured as a mean copier of Jngelo or 
TVreHj becaufe he digs his marble from the 
fame quarry, fquares his ftones by the fame 
art, and unites them in columns of the fame 
orders. 

Many fubjefts fall under the confideration 
of an author, which being limited by nature 
can admit only of flight and accidental di- 
verfities. All definitions of the fame thing 
muft be nearly the fame j and defcriptions, 
which are definitions of a more lax and fan- 
ciful kind, muft always have in fome degree 
that refemblance to each other which they 
all have to their object. Different poets de- 
fcribing the fpring or the fea would mention 
the zephyrs and the flowers, the billows 
and the rocks; reflecting on human life^ 
they would, without any communication of 
opinions, lament the deceitfulnefs of hope, 
the fugacity of pleafure, the fragility of beau- 
ty, and the frequency of calamity ; and, for 
palliatives of thefe incurable miferies, they 
would concur in recommending kindnefs, 
temperance, caution and fortitude. 

When therefore there are found in /^/r^/7 
and H9r(ic$ two fimilar paiTages^ 
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Ha iihi urunt arte s 

Parcere fubji£ltSi et debellare fuperbot.^^YlKO* 

Imperet bellanti prior^ jacentem 

Lents in hoftenu HoR« 

It Is furely not neceflary to fuppofe with a 
late critick that one is copied from the other^ 
fince neither Virgil nor Horace can be fup- 
pofed ignorant of the common duties of hu- 
manity, and the virtue of moderation in 
fuccefs. 

CICERO and Ovid have on very differ- 
ent occafions remarked how little of the ho- 
nour of a victory can belong to the general, 
when his foldiers and his fortune have made 
their deductions ; yet why fhould Ovid be 
fufpeAed to have owed to Tully an obfer- 
vation, which perhaps occurs to every man 
that fees or hears of military glories. 

TULLT obferves of Jcbilles^ that had not 
Homer written, his valour had been without 
praife. Niji ilias ilia extitijetj idem tumulus 
qui corpus ejus contexeratj nomen ejus ohruijfet. 
Horace tells us with more energy that 

there 
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there were brave men before the wars of 
Tr9yy but they wsrc loft in oblivion for want 
of a poet. 

Vixire fortes ante Agamemnona 
Miilti ; fed omnes illachrymabiles 
UrgenUcrj igmtique longd 
No^fe^ carent quia vate facro. 

TULLT enquires, in the fame oratiorr, 
why, but for fame, we difturb a (he rt life 
with fo many fatigues ? ^td ejf quod in hoc 
tarn exigue vita curricula et tarn breviy tantis 
nos in laboribus exerceamus ? Horace enquires 
in the fame manner, 

* ^id brevi fortes jaculamur av§ 
Multa ? 

When our life is of fo fhort duration, why 
we form fuch numerous defigns. But Ho- 
race^ as well as Tully^ might difcover that re- 
cords are needful to preferve the memory of 
adions, and that no records .were fo durable as 
poems ; either might find out that life is ihort, 
and that we confume it in unneceiTary labour. 

There arc other flowers of fi6lion h 
widely fcattered and fo eafily cropped^ that it 

is 
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18 fcarcely juft to tax the ufe of them as an z£X 
by which any particular writer is defpoiled'of 
his garland ; for they may be faid to have 
been planted by. the antients in the open 
road of poetry for the accommodation of their 
fuccefTors, and to be the right of every one 
that has art to pluck them without injuring 
their colours or their fragance. The .paP 
iage of Orpheus to hell,, with the recovery and 
iecond lofs of Eurydicej have been defcribcd 
after Boetius by PopCj in fuch a manner as 
might juflly leave him fufpe£led of imita- 
tion, were not the images fuch as they might 
both have derived from more antient wri- 
lers, 

S^ua fontes agitant nuiu 
Ultrues fcelirum dea 
yam meefta lacrimis madenty 
Nm Ixionium caput 
Vebx pracipitat rota. 

• Thy ftone, O S]/!pbuj^ ftands ftill^ 
Jxhn refts upon his wheel, 
And the pale -fpe^fares dance! 
The furies link upon their iron beds* 

Tandem^ 
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Tandentj vindmury arbiter 

Umbrarum, mi/eransj ai t 

Donemusj comtem viro^ 
Emtam carmitUy conjugem. 

He fung, and hell confcnted' 

To hear the poet's prayer ; 
Stern Proferpine relented. 

And gave him back the fair. 

Heuy noSiis prspe terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen fuam 
Vidity perdidity occidit* 

But foon, too foon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again fhe falls, again fhe dies, ihe dies ! 

No writer can be ftiUy convidted of imi- 
tation except tber€ is a concurrence of more 
refemblances than can be imagined to have 
happened by chance; as where the fame ideas 
are conjoined without any natural feries or 
neceflary coherence, or where not only the 
thought but the words are copied. Thus it 
can fcarcely be doubted, that in the firft of 
the following paflages Pope remembred Ovidy 
and that in the fecond he copied Crajhaw. 

Sape. 
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Sape pater dixit j ftudium quid inutile tentas ? 

Maonides nuUas ipfe reUquit ope s * 
Spontefud carmen nurneros veniebat ad aptosy 

Et quod conabar fcriberey verfus erat* Ov. 

I left no calling for tliis idle trade ; 
No duty broke, no father difobey'd ; 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
I lifp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 

Pope 



•This plain floor. 



Belive me, reader, can fay more 

Than many a braver marble can^ 

Here lies a truely honeft man. Crashaw. 

This modeft ftone, what few vain marbles 

can. 
May truly fay, here lies an honeft man. 

Pope. 

Conceits, or thoughts not immediately 
impreffed by fcnfible objefls, or necefTarily 
arifing from the coalition or comparifon of 
common fcntiments, may be witli great j uftice 
fufpetfted whenever they are found a fecond 
time. Thus. Waller probably owed to Grotiui, 
W elegant compliment* 

Hero 
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Here lies the learned Savifs heir. 
So early wife, and lafting feir ; 
That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old. 

Waller, 

Unica lu^^facll, genttor Is gloria^ nemo 
^em pueruwy nemo credidit ejje fenem. 

Grot. 

And Prior was indebted for a pretty il- 
luftration to Alleyni^ poetical hiilory of Henrj 
the feventh. 

For nought but light itfelf, itfelf can fhow, [ 
And only kings can write, vrhat kings can do^' 

All£vKs« 

Your mufick's power, your mufick muft 

difclofe. 
For what light is, 'tis only light that (hows. 

Prior- 

And with yet more certainty may the 
fiunc writer be cenfured, for endeavouring 
the clandeftine appropriation of a thought 
which he borrowed, furely without thinking 
himfelf difgraced, from an epigram of Plato. 

tS 
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Tjf Ilafivi TO x^roirr^y* hru roU fdh ifet^Ai 

Venus take my votive glafs; 
Since I am not what I virat; 
What from this Day I (hall be, 
Venus let me never fee. 

As not every inftance of fimilitude can be 
confidered as a proof of imitation, fo not e- 
very imitation ought to be ftigmatized as pla- 
giarifm. The adoption of a noble fentiment^ 
or the infertion of a borrowed ornament may 
fometimes difplay fo much judgment as will 
almoft compenfate for invention ; and an in-. 
fierior genius may without any imputation o( 
lervility purfue the path of the antients, pro-< 
vid«d he declines to tread in their footfleps. 



NUMB« 
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Numb. 144.. Saturdav, Auguji*^^ 1751-^ 

Dafhinidis arcum 
Fregifli et calamos: qua tu^ perverfs AlenaUa^ 
Et cum vidijit puero donata^ dolehas 5 
Etjinon all qua nocuij/esj mortuus ejfcs^ Virg.. 



IT is impoflible to mingle in any conver- 
fation without obferving the difficulty with 
which a new name makes its way into the 
world. The firft appearance of excellence 
unites multitudes againft it ; unexpe£^d op* 
pofition rifes up on. every fide; the celcbra* 
ted and the obfcure join in the confederacy ( 
fubtilty furnifhes arms to impudence, and in? 
vention leads on credulity. 

Th e flrength and unanimity of this allf- 
ance is not eafily conceived. It might be ex- 
pedled that no man fhould fufFer his heart to, 
be enflamed with malice, but by injuries; 
that none fhould bufy himfelf in contefting 
the pretenfions of another, but where fome 
right of his own was involved in the quef- 

tion; 
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iion; that at leaft hoflilities commenced 
without caufe, fhould quickly ceafe; that the 
-armies of malignity fhould foon difperfe, when 
^o common intereft could be found to hold 
tthem together ; and that the attack upon a ri- 
iing charaAer fhould be left entirely to thofe 
who had fomething to hope or fear from the 
•icvent. 

Th e hazards of thofe that afpire to emi^ 
fience would be much diminifhed if they had 
-none but acknowledged rivals to encounter. 
Their enemies^would then be few, and, what 
is of yet greater importance, would be known. 
But what caution is fuiEcient to ward ofF the 
blows of invtfible afTailants, or what force 
xzn ftand againfl unintermitted attacks, and 
41 continual 6icceffion of enemies? Yet fuch 
is the fbte of the world, that no fboner can 
4ny mOLTi emerge from the crowd, and fix 
the eyes of the publick upon him, than he 
ftands as a mark to the arrows of lurking ca- 
lumny, and receives, in the tiunult of hofli- 
lity, from diftant and from namdefs hands, 
-Wounds not sdwa3rs eafy to be cured. 

It is probable that the onfet againfl the 
candidates for renown, is originaUy incited 

by 
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by thofe who imagine thcmfeives in danger 
of fuffering by tlieir fuccefs ; but when war 
is once declared, volunteers floclc to the ftan- 
dard, multitudes follow the camp only for 
want of employment, and flying fquadroni 
are difperfed to every part, fo pleafed with an 
ppportunity of mifchief that they toil without 
|profpe£l of praife, and pillage without hope 
^f. profit. 

Whei^ any man has endeavoured to do* 
ferve diftinftion, he may be cafily convinced 
^ow long his claim is likely to remain 
Unacknowledged, by wandering for a few 
fdays from one place of refort to another. He 
<will be furprifed to hear himfelf cenfured 
where he could not expe6l to have been na- 
med; he will find the utmpft acrimony of 
malice ^mong thofe whom he never could 
have offended, and perhaps may be invited 
to an aflbciation againft himfelf, or appealed 
to as a witnefs of his own infamy. 

As there are to be found in the fervicc of 
envy men of every diverfity of temper and 
(degree of underftanding, calumny is: diSukd 
f>y all arts and methods of propagation. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is too grofs or too refined, too cruel 
or too trifling to be pradiifed j very little re- 
gard is had tp the rules of honourable hofti* 
lity, but every weapon is accounted lawful ; 
and thofe that canhgt make a thruft at life 
arc content to keep themfelves in play with 
p^tty malevolence, to teaze with feeble blows 
and impotent diflurbance. 

But as the induflry of obfervation has 
divided the moft mifcellancous and confufed 
aflemblagcs into proper clafles, and ranged 
the infedts of the fummer, that torment us 
with their drones or flings, by their feveral 
tribes; the pcrfccutors of merit, notwithftand- 
ing their number, may be likewife commodi- 
oufly diftinguiflicd into .roarers, whifperers, 
.and moderators. 

'The. roarer is an enemy rather terrible 
than dangerous. He has no other qualifica- 
tions for a champion of controverfy than a 
hardened front and ftrong voice. Having fel- 
dom fo much defire to confute as to filence, 
he depends rather upon vociferation than ar- 
gument, and has very little care to adjuft one 
part of his accufation to another, to preferve 

decency 
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decency in his language or probability in his 
narratives. He has always a ftore of reproach- 
ful epithets and contemptuous appellations^ 
ready to be produced as occaiion may re* 
quire, which by conftant ufe he pours out 
with refiftlefs volubility. If the wealth of a 
trader is mentioned, he without hefitation 
devotes him to bankrupcy; if the beauty and 
elegance of a lady be commended, he won- 
ders how the town can fall in love with ruf- 
tick deformity; if a new performance of ge- 
nius happens to be celebrated, he pronounces 
the writer a hopelefs ideot, without know- 
ledge of books or life, and without the im- 
derftanding by which it muft be acquired. 
His exaggerations are generally without effeA 
upon thofe whom he compels to hear them ; 
and though it will fometimes happen that the 
timorous are awed by his violence, and 
the credulous miftake his confidence for know- 
ledge, yet the opinions which he endeavours 
to fupprefs foon recover their former ftrength, 
as the trees that bend to the tempeft creS 
themfelves again when its force is paft. 

The whifperer is more dangerous. He ea- 
fily gains attention by a foft addrefs, and ex- 
cites 
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cites curiofity by an air of importance. As 
fecrets are not to be made cheap by4>romir- 
cuous publication^ he calls a feled audience 
about him> and gratifies their vanity with an 
appearance of trull by communicating his in* 
telligence in a low. voice. Of the trader he 
can tell that though he feems to manage a 
very extenfive commerce, talks in high terms 
of die funds, and has a.counting-houfe crowd-* 
ed with clerks and porters, yet his wealth ia 
not equal to his reputation; he has lately fuf- 
fered much by the mifcarriage of an expen- 
Ave proje6l^ and had a greater ihare than is 
publickly acknowledge in the rich fliip that 
periihed by the ftorm. Of the beauty he has 
little to fay, but that they who fee her in a 
morning do npt difcover all thefe graces which 
gre admired in the park. Of the writer he 
affirms with great certainty, that, though the 
excellence of the work be inconteftable, he 
can juftly claim but a fmall part of the repu- 
tation; that he owed moft of the (hining ima« 
ges and elevated fentiments to the kindnefs of 
a fecret friend ; and that the accuracy and e^ 
quality of .the ftile was produced by the fuc- 
c^effive corredUon of the chief criticks of the 
age. 
V91.V. E As 
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As every one is pleafed widi imaginingr^ 
0)at he knows fomething not yet conunonly 
divulged, fecret hiftory eafily gains credit ;* 
but it is for the moft part believed only while 
it circulates innrfilfperB, and when onoeitiar 
openly told is openly confuted. 

Thb moft parnicious enemy is the man 
t>f moderation. Without intereft in the 
({ueftion, or any motive but honeft curiofityt 
this impartial and zealous enquirer after truth, 
is ready to hear whatever can be urged on' 
either fide, and always diipofed to kind in* 
terpretations and favourable opinions. He has* 
beard the trader's affairs reported with great 
variation, and after a diligent comparifbn of 
the evidence, concludes it probable that the 
fjplendid fuporibuSure* of bufinefe and credit 
being originally buih upon a narrow bafis, has 
lately been found to totter; but between <S^ 
latory payment and bankrupcy there is a great 
diflance ;. many merchants have fupported 
themfelves by expedients for a time, without 
any final injury to then: creditors; what. is' 
loft by one adventure may be recovered by' 
another I and no mant however prudent, can' 
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fecure himfelf againft the failure of correT* 
pohdehts. He believes that a young ladjr 
pleafed with admiration, and defirous to make 
perfeA what is akeady eitccHent, may heig^« 
ten fome of her charms by artificial improve^ 
ihehtt^ but furely nioR of fier beauties mofl 
be genuine, and who can fay that he is whoU 
\y what he endeavours to appear? The author 
he knows to be a man of diligence, who per* 
haps does not fparkle with the fire of Horner^ 
but has the judgment to difcover his own de- 
ficiencies, and to fupply them by the help of 
others; and in his opinion modefly is a qua* 
lity fo amiable and rare, that it ought to 
find a patron wherever it appears, and may 
jiiftly be preferred by the publick fuffragc to 
petulant wit and oftclntatious literature. 

Hb who thus difcovers failings with un- 
willingnefs, and extenuates the Faulty which * 
cannot be denied, puts an end at once to 
doubt or vindication ; his hearers repofe upon 
his candour and veracity, and admit the 
charge without allowing the excufe. 

Such are the arts by which' the envious, 
the idlcj the pecvifh, and the thoughtlcfs ob- 

E 2 ftru6l 
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ftruft that worth which they cannot equalt 
and by artifices thus eafy, fordid, and de« 
teftable is induflry defeated^ beauty blafted^ 
and genius deprefled. 



Numb. 145. Tuesday, Jugufi 6, 1751. 

Non fi pr tores Mttonius tenet 
Sedes Homerusy Pindarica latent, 
Ceaqui ^ Jkai mir.acis 

Stejichorique graves Camaena. HoR. 

IT is allowed by thofe who have confider- 
ed the conftitution of fociety, that vo- 
cations and employments of leaft dignity 
are of the moft apparent ufe; that the mean- 
eft artifan or manufa£turer contributes more 
to the accommodation of life, than the pro- 
found fcholar and argumentative theorift \ and 
that the publick would fufFer lefs immediate 
inconvenience from the banifhment of philo- 
fophers, than from the extinction of any 
cojnmon trade. 

Some 
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Some have been fo forcibly flruck with 
this obfervation, that they have in the firft 
warmth of their difcovery thought it reafon- 
able to alter the common didribution o^ 
dignity, and have ventured to condemn man- 
kind of univerfal ingratitude. Fcr if juilice 
exadls that thofe by whom we are mod be- 
nefited fhould be mod honoured, what better 
title can be produced to praifc and veneration 
than fuccefsful labour for the good of others? 
And what labour can be more ufeful than that 
which procures to families and Communities 
thofe necefTaries which fupply the wants of 
nature, or thofe conveniencies by which cafe, 
fecurity, and elegance arc conferred \ 

This is one of the innumerable theories 
which the firft attempt ^o reduce them into 
praflice certainly dcftroys. If we cfiimate 
dignity by immediate ufefulncfs, agriculture 
is undoubtedly the firft and noblcft i'cience; 
yet we fee the plow driven, the clod- broken, 
the manure fpread, the feeds Tc^itercd, and 
the barveft reaped, by men whom thofe that 
feed upon their induftry will never be perfua- 
ded to admire for their wifdom, or admit 

£ 3 into 
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into the fame rank with heroes, or with fa« 
ges; and who, after all the confeffions which 
truth may extort in favour of their occupa- 
tion, muft be content to fill up the loweft 
clafs of the common-uwealth, to form the 
bafc of the pyramid of fubordination, and. 
lie buried in obfcurity themfelves while 
they fupport all that is fplendid^ confpicu- 
ous, or exalted. 

It will be found upon a clofer infpeftion^ 
that this part of the condu6l of ipankind is 
by ho means contrary to reafon or equity. 
Remuneratory honours are proportioned at 
once to the ufefulnefs and difficulty of per- 
formances, and are properly adjyfted by com- 
parifon- of the mental and corporeal abilities,, 
which they appear to employ. That work,^ 
however neceflary, which is carried on only 
by mufcular ftrength and manual dexterity, U 
not of equal efteem in the confideration of 
rational beings,^ with the tafks that exercife 
the intelle*£lual powers, and require the aSive 
vigour of imagination, or the gradual and. 
laborious invefligations of reafon. 

Th£ merit of all manual occupation^ 
jkcms tp tienmnate iottbe inventory andfurely 

thft 
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the firft ages cannot be charged with ingra* 
ti^ude \ fince thofe who civilized barbarians^ 
and taught (hem how to fecure themfelvet 
from cold and hunger were numbered a* 
mongft their deities. But thefe arts once 
difcovered by philofophy, and facilitated hj 
experience, are afterwards pra£tifed with very 
little affiilance from the faculties of the foul | 
nor is any thing neceflary to the regular difr ' 
chat ge of thefe inferior duties, beyond that 
rude obferv^tion which the nK>(l fluggifli in« 
telle£l may pra6tife, and that induflry which 
the ftimulations of neceffity naturally enforce. 

Y£T, though the refufal of fiatues and 
panegyrics to thofe who employ only their 
hands and feet in the fervice of man- 
kind may be eafily juftified, I am far from 
intending to incite the petulance of pride, to 
juftify the fupercilioufnefs of grandeur, or to 
intercept any part of that tendernefs and be- 
nevolence which by the privilege of their 
common nature one man may claim from 
another. 

That it would be neither wife nor equi- 
table to difcourage the hyfbandman^ the la- 

£ 4 bourer^ 
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bourer, the miner, or the fmith, is eafily 
difcovered ami generally granted j but there 
is another race of bein^ equally obfcure aitd 
equally indigqnt, who becaufe their ufefut- 
nefs is fomewhat lefs obvious to vulgar ap- 
prehenfions, live unrewarded and die unpiti- 
ed, and who have been longexpofed to infult 
without a defender, and to cenfure without 
an apologift. 

The authors of London were formerly cont- 
puted by Swr/i at feveral thoufands, and 
there is not any reafon for fufpedling that 
their number has decreafed. Of thefe only a 
very few can be faid to produce, or endea- 
vour to produce new ideas, to extend any 
principle of fctence, or gratify the imagina- 
tion with any uncommon train of images or 
contexture of events ; the reft, however labo- 
rious, however arrogant, can only be con- 
iidered as the drudges of the pen, the manu- 
feSurers of literature, who have fet up for 
authors, either with or without a regular ini- 
tiation, and like other artificers have no o- 
ther care than to deliver their tale of wares 
^ the ftated time. 

It 
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It has been formerly imagined, that he 
who intends the entertainment or indrudion 
of others, muft feel in himfelf fome pecu- 
liar impulfe of genius ; that he muft watch ^ 
the happy minute in which this natural fire 
is excited, in which his mind is eleva-^ 
ted with nobler fentiments, enlightened 
with clearer views, and invigorated with 
ftronger comprehenfion j that he muft care- 
fully klcQ, his thoughts and poliili his ex- . 
preffions ; and animate his efforts with the hope 
of raifing a monument of learning, whicll 
neitlier time nor envy fhall be able to deftroy. 

But the authors whom I am now endea- 
vouring to recommend have been too 
long hackneyed in the ways of tnen to in- 
dulge the chimerical ambition of praife or 
immortality ; they have feldom any claim 
to the trade of writing but that they have 
tried fome other without fuccefs j they per- 
ceive no particular fummons to compofitior^ 
except the found of the clock j they have no 
other rule than the law or the fafhion for aa- 
miiting their thoughts or rejeding them ; 
and about the opinion of pofterity they have 
little fdicitude, for their productions are fel- 

£ 5 dom 
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dom intended to reinain in the world Ion* 
ger than a week. 

That foch authors are not to be rewarcP* 
ed with praife is evident, Ance nothing caiv 
be admired when it ceafes to exift ; but furely 
tfiough they cannot afpire to honour, they 
may be exempted from ignominy, and a- 
dbpted into that order of men which deferves^ 
our kindnefs though not oui reverence^^ 
Thefe papers of the day, Ac Ephemera of 
learning, have ufes often more adequate to 
the purpofes of common life than more pom- 
pous and durable volumes. If it is necefTary for 
every man to be more acquainted with h» 
contemporaries than with paft generations^, 
and to know the events which may imme- 
diately aSeA his fortune or his quiet, rather 
than the revolutions of antient kingdoms, 
in which he has neither poiTeiEons nor ex- 
pectations } if it be pleafing to hear of the. 
preferment and difmifSon of flatefmen, the 
birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties, 
the humble author of journals and gazettes, 
mud be conftdered as a liberal difpenfer of 
beneficial knowledge. 

£y£N 
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Even the abridger, compilerand tnuiflator> 
though their labours cannot be ranked with 
thofe of the diurnal hiftoriographcr, yet muft 
not be raflily doomed to anniKilatioo* Ever^ 
fize of readers requires a genius correfpondent 
to their capacity ; fome delight in abftra£t9 
and. epitomes becaufe they' want room in 
their memory for long details, and content 
themfelves with effe£b, without enquiry af- 
ter caufes ; fome minds are overpowered by 
iplendor of fentiment, as fome e3res are of- 
fcnded by a glarii^ light, and * will gladly 
contemplate an author in an humble imir 
tation^ as we look without pain upon thr 
fun in the water. 

As every .writer has his uie, every writer 
ought to have his patrons -, and fmce no 
Bian^ however high he may now fland> can 
be certain that he IhaU not be loon thrown 
down from his elevation by criticifm or ca* 
price, the common intereft of learning re« 
quires that her fons (hould ceafefrom inteftine 
hoftilities, and inftead of facrificing each o*^ 
ther to malice and contempt^ oodeavour to 

avot 
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avert perfecution from the meaneft of their 
fraternity. 
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Numb. 146. Saturday, .//«fz/y? io» i75i« 

Sunt illic duo J frejvfj qui rtuolvant 

Nojirarum tineas ineptiarum: 

Sed cum Jponjio^ fabulaque lajfa 

De Scorpo fuerint et Incitata* MarT» 

NONE of the projefls or defigns which 
cxercife the mind of man, are equally 
fubjeiSt to obftru£lions and difappointments 
with the purfuit of fame. Riches cannot ea- 
fdy be denied to them who have fomething 
of greater value to offer in exchange ; he 
whofe fortune is endangered by litigation, 
will not refufe to augment the wealth of the 
lawyer j he whofe days are darkened by lan- 
guor, or whofe nerves are excruciated by 
pain, is compelled to pay tribute to the fci- 
ence of healing. But praife may be always 
omitted without inconvenience. When once 
a man has made celebrity necefiary to his 

z 
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happinefs, he has put it in the power of the 
weaJceft and moft timorous malignity, if not 
to take away his fatisfadlion, at lead to with- 
hold it. His enemies may indulge their pride 
byairy negligence, and gratify their malice by 
quiet neutrality. They that could never have 
injured acharaSerby inveftives may com- 
bine to annihilate it by filence ; as the wo- 
men of Rome threatened to put an end to 
conqueft and dominion, by fupplying no 
children to the commonwealth. 

When a writer has with long toil pro- 
duced a work intended to burft upon man- 
kind with unexpected luftre^ and withdraw 
<hc attention of the learned world from every 
other controverfy or enquiry, he is feldonib 
contented to wait long without the enjoy- 
ment of his new praifes. With an imagina- 
tion full of his own importance, he walks out 
like a monarch in difguiie, to learn the va- 
rious opinions of his readers. Prepared to 
feaft upon admiration ; compofed to encoun-. 
ter cenfures without emotion ; and determi- 
ned not to fufFer his quiet to be injured 
by a fenfibility too exqoifite of praife or 
blame, but to laugh with equal contempt at 

trivial 
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Many are the confolations with which 
the unhappy author endeavours to allay his 
vexation, and fortify his patience. He has 
written with too little indulgence to the un- 
derftanding ^f common readers ; he has fal- 
len upon an age without ta{le or curk>flty) 
in which all regard to folid knowledge, and 
Icnfe of delicate refinement, have given 
way to low merriment and idle bufFoonry, 
and therefore no writer can hope for 
diftin^ion, who has any higher purpofe 
than to raife laughter. He finds that his ene* 
mies, fuch as apparent fuperiority will al- 
ways raife, have been induflrious, while his- 
performance was in the prefs, to vilify and 
blafl it; and that the bookfeller, whom 
he had refolved to enrich, has rivals in his 
profeflion, that malicioufly obflruft the cir- 
culation of his copies. He at lad repofes 
upon the confideration, that the nobleft 
works of learning and genius have always 
made their way flowLy againft ignorance and 
prejudice ; and that reputation which is ne- 
ver to be loft muft muft be gradually ob- 
tained, as animals of longefl life are obferved 
not foon to attain their full ftaturj and 
ftrcngth. 

By 
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By fuch arts of voluntary delufion doe» 
every man endeavour to conceal his own 
unimportance from himfelf. It is long 
before we are convinced • of the fmall pi o- 
ponion which every individual bears to 
the colleftive body of mankind; or Icurn 
how few can be interefted in the fortune of 
any (ingle man ; how little vacancy is left in 
the world for any new objeS of attention | 
to how fmall extent the brlghteft blaze of 
merit can be fpread amidft the mifts of bu- 
ilnefs and of folly ; and how foon it is al- 
ways clouded by the intervention of other no- 
velties. Not only the writer of books, but 
the commander of armies, and the deliverer 
of nations will eafily outlive all noify and 
popular reputation : he may be celebra- 
ted for a time by the public voice, but hiA 
actions and his name will foon be confidercd 
as remote and unafFe£ling, and will be rarel/ 
mentioned but by thofe whofe alliance or 
dependancc gives them fome vanity to gra- 
tify by frequent commemoration. 

It feems not to be fufficiently confidered 
how little renown can be admitted in the 

world* 
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world. Mankind are kept perpetually bufy 
by their fears or defires, and have not more 
leifure from their own afFairs, than to ac- 
quaint themfelves with the accidents of the 
current day. Engaged in contriving fome re- 
fuge from calamity, or in (hortening the 
way to fome newpoffcffion, they feldom fufFcr 
their thoughts to wander to the paft or fu- 
ture } none but a few folitary fludents h^ve 
ftifure to enquire into the claims of heroes 
or fages; removed from the notice of the 
prefent age, and names which hoped to range 
over kingdoms and continents ihrink at laft 
into doyfters or colleges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of thefe dark 
and narrow habitations, thefb laft retreats of 
hmcy the pofTeffion will be long kept. Of 
men devoted to literature very few extend 
their views beyond fome particular fcience^ 
and the greater part feldom enquire, even in 
their own profeffion, for any authors butthofe 
whom the prefent mode of fludy happens to 
force upon their notice 5 tbey dcfirc not to 
nil their minds with unfafhionable know- 
ledge, but embrace the eftablilhed fyftem, 
mi contentedly refiga to, oblivipn thofe 

book$ 
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books ivhich they now find cenfurcd of 
neglected. 

Thle hope of fame, which almoft every 
man indulges who gives his name to the 
public, is ncceilarily conno£led with fuch, 
confiderations as muft abate the ardour of 
confidence, and reprefs the vigour of purfuic 
Whoever claims renown from any kind of 
excellence, expeds to fill the place which is 
now poiTefied by another, for there aft 
already names of every clafs fufficient to em- 
ploy all that will defire to remember them ;. 
and furely he that is puihing his predecefTors 
into the gulph of obfcuhty, cannot but 
fometimes fufpecS):, that he muft himfelf give 
way in. like manner, and as hei ftands upoa 
the fame precipice, be fwept away with tht 
fame violence. 

It fometimes happens, that fame begins, 
when life is at an end ; but far the greater 
number of candidates for applaufe have owed 
^heii: reception in the. world to fome favour- 
able cafualties, and have therefore immedi* 
gtely funk into negle£l, when death ftripped 
tjiexn of tbcii cafual influence^ and neither 

i^tHnq 
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fortune nor patronage operated in their favour. 
Among thofe who have better claims to regard, 
the honour paid to their memory is commonly 
proportionate to the reputation which they 
enjoyed in their lives, thoiigh ftill grooving 
fainter, as it is at a greater diftance from the 
firftemiffion; and (ince it is fodifficult to obtain 
the notice of contemporaries, how little is to 
be hoped from future times? What can merit 
cffeft by its own force, when the help of art 
or friendibip can fcarcely fupport it? 
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Tu nihil invitd dices faciefue Minttvd 

HoR. 

To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

AS little things grow great by continual 
accumulation, I hope you will not 
think the dignity of your charafter impaired 
by an account of a ludicrous perfecution, 
which though it produces no fcenes of hor- 
ror or of ruiii) yet by incefiant importunity of 

vexa- 
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vexation, wears away the happitiefs of many 
Qf your readers, and confumes thofe juvenile • 
years which nature feems particularly to have 
aligned to chcarfulne(s9 in iilent anxiety and 
belplefs refentment* 

I AM the eldeft Ton of a gendemtn, wh* 
having inherited a large eftate from his 
anceftors, and feeling no very flrong defire 
either to encreafe or leiTen it, has from the 
time of his marriage generally refided at 
his own feat, where by dividing his time 
among the duties of a father, a mafter> and 
a magiftrate, the ftudy of literature, and the 
offices of civility, he finds means to rid him« 
fclf of the day, without any of thofe amufe- 
ments, which all thofe with whom my refi- 
dence in this place has made me acquainted 
think neceflary to lighten the burthen of exif- 
tence. 

Whkn my age made me capable of inilruc« 
tion, my father prevailed upon a gentleman, 
long known at Oxford for the "extent of his 
learning and purity of his manners, to under* 
take my education. The r^^ard with which 
I iaw him treated, difpofed me to confider his 
inftrudUofls as too important to be negleded, 

and 
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and I therefore foon formed a habit of atten* 
tion, by which I made very quick advances Hi 
different kinds of learning, and heard, per- 
haps too often, very flattering comparifonf 
of my own proficiency with that'^ odiet^ 
either lefs docile by nature, or leis happily 
forwarded by inftrudtion. I was carefled and 
applauded by all that exchanged vifits witii 
my father, and as young men are witH 
little difficulty taught to judge fevburably of 
themfclves, began to think that dofe ap-^ 
plication was no longer necefTary, and th^ 
the time was now come when I was at liberty 
to read only for amufement, ahd was to 
receive the reward of my fatigues in praife ahd 
admiration. 

While I was thus banquetting upon my 
own perfections, and longing in fecret for zm 
©pportunity to efcape from the fuperinten- 
dance of my tutor, my father's brother came 
from London to pafs a fummer at his native 
place. A lucrative employment which he 
poflefled, and a fondnefs for the cOhverfation 
and diverfions of the gay part of mankind, had 
fo long kept him from rural excurfions, that I 
had never fcen him fince my infancy. My 

curiofity 
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Guriofity was therefore ftrongly excited by 
tbd hope of obferving a charaAer more near- 
ly, which I bad hitherto reverenced only at 
a diftance. 

From all private and intimate converfa* 
tion I was long witheld by the perpetual con- 
fluence of vifitants, with whom the firft news 
of my- uncle's arrival crouded the houfe; but 
was amply rccompenfed by feeing an cxaS 
and pundiltous pra^ice of the arts of a cour* 
tier, in all the ftratagems of endearment, the 
gradations of refpefl, and variations of cour- 
tefy. I remarked with what juftice of dif- 
tribution h^ divided his talk to a wide circle ; 
with what addrefs he offered every man an 
<x:cafion of indulging fome favourite topick, 
or difplaying fome particular attainment; the 
judgment with which he regulated his enqui* 
ries after the abfent; and the care with which 
he ihewed all the companions of his early 
years how ftrongly they were infixed in his 
memoty^ by the mention of pafl incidents, 
and the' recital of puerile kindnefTes dangers 
and frolicks. I (bon difcovered that he pof- 
feilbd fome fcience of gracioufnefs and attrac- 
don which books had not taught, and of 

which 
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nrhich neither I nor my father had any know- 
ledge; that he had the power of obliging 
thofe whom he did not benefit; that he dif- 
fufed upon his curfory behaviour and moft 
trifling actions a glofs of (bftnefs and delicacy 
by which every one was dazzled; and that 
by fome occult method of captivation, he 
animated the timorous, foftened the fuperci- 
}ious, and opened the referved. I could not 
but repine at the inelegance of my own man- 
ners which left me no hop^s but not to of- 
fend, and at the inefficacy of ruftick benevo- 
lence which gained no friends but by real 
fervice. 

My uncle faw the veneration with which 
I caught every accent of his voice, and 
watched every motion of his hand ; and the 
aukward diligence with which I endeavoured 
to imitate his embrace of fondnefs, and his 
bow of refpefl. He was like others eafily 
flattered by an imitator by whom he could not 
fear ever to be rivalled, and repaid my ailidu- 
ities with compliments and profeilions. Our 
fondnefs was fo encreafed by. a mutual endea- 
vour to pleafe each other, that when he re- 
turned to London^ he declared himfelf unable 

to 
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to leave a nephew (o amiable and fo acconi'* 
pltlhed behifid bim; and obtained my fa* 
ther*s permiifion to enjoy my company for t 
few stontht, by % promife to initiate me in 
tbe arts of polttencfty and introduce me 
into publick l^e» 

Thc courtier Viad little inclination t6 
fatigue^ and therefoi^ by travelling very 
flowly» afForded me time for more loofc and 
familiar converfation) but I foon found that 
by a few enqiMries w4itch he wai not well 
prepared to fatlsfy I had made him wca* 
ry of bis young companion. His clement 
was a mixed aflembly, where ceremony and 
healthf, compliments and common topicks 
kept the tongue employed with very little af* 
fiftance from memory or reflexion; but in 
the chariot, where he was neceflitated to Tup- 
port a regular tenor of converiation, without 
iany relief from a new commer, or any power 
of ftarting into gay digreflions or deflroying 
argument by a jeft, he foon difcovered that 
poverty of ideas which had been hitherto con- 
cealed under the tlnfel of politenefs. The 
tutt dvf he enteruined me with the novelties 
and wond«i» with which I ifaould be afto* 

Vol. V. F niihcd 
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niflied at my entrance into London^ and cau- 
tioned me with apparent admiration of his 
own wifdom againft the arts by which rufti- 
city is frequently deluded. The fame de- 
tail and the fame advice he would have re- 
peated on the fecond dayj but as I every mo- 
ment diverted the difcourfe to the hiftory of 
the towns by which wc pafled, or fomc 
other fubjedl of learning or of reafon, he 
foon loft his vivacity, grew pcevifh and filent, 
wrapped his cloak about him, compofed him- 
felf to flumbcr, and refervcd his gaiety for 
fitter auditors. 

At length I entered London^ and my un- 
cle \vas rcinftated in his fuperiority. He 
awaked at once to loquacity as foon as our 
wheels rattled on the pavement, and told me 
the name of every ftrect as we crofled it, and 
owner of every houfe as we pafled by. He 
prefented mc to my aunt, a lady of great 
eminence for the number of her acquain- 
tances, and fplendor of her afl!emWies, and 
cither in kindnefs or revenge confulted with 
her in my prefencc, how I might be moft 
acvantageoufly drefled for my firft appear- 
iiice, and moft expeditioufly difencumbered 

from 
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from my villatick bafhfulnefs. My indigna- 
tion at familiarity thus contemptuous flulhed 
in my face; they miftook anger for (hamc, 
and alternately exerted their eloquence upon 
the benefits of publick education, and the 
happinefs of an aiTurance early acquired. 

Assurance is indeeld the only qualifica- 
tion to which they feem to have annexed 
merit, and aflurance therefore is perpetually 
recommended to me as the fupply of every 
defefl:, and the ornament of every excellence* 
I never fit filent in company when fecret 
hiftory is circulating, but I am reproached for 
ivant of afTurance. If I fail to return the 
dated anfwer to a compliment ; if I am dif- 
toncerted by unexpefted raillery 5 if I blufli 
when I am difcovered gazing on a beauty, 
or hefitatc when I find myfelf embarrafl!*ed in 
an argument; if I am unwilling to talk of 
what I do not undcrftand, or timorous in ur* 
dertaking offices which I cannot gracefully 
perform; if I fufFcr a more lively tatlcr to re- 
count the cafualities of a game, or a nimbler 
fop to pick up a fan, I am cenfured between 
jpity and contempt, as a wretch doomed to 
grovel in obfcurity for want of aflfurance. 

F2 I 
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I HAVE found many young perfons harraf- 
fcd in the fame manner by thofe to whom 
dge has given nothing but the afTurance which 
they recommpnd ; and therefore cannot but 
think it ufeful to inform them, that cowar- 
dice and delicacy are not' to be confounded*, 
and that he whole flupidity has armed him 
^argainft the fhafts of ridicule will always zA 
and fpealc with greater audacity than they 
whofe fenfibility reprefl^ their ardor, and 
whb dare never let Aek confidence outgrow 
Weir abilities. 




VUMB* 1+8. SaT^ZD AY^ j{ugu/i l^y 1751.. 

Mt'fateirfa^s-vniretcat^^ ' 

Me vH extremis Nkmdarum in ot^i 

Claje re/eget. HbR. 

FjOLITieiANS retnark that no opprct 
^ fi0A is fo heavy or lafting ai that whidi 
is iniH;^^^'by tfee*pcrte^ftoi5|t a«d^3rt)lrbita«ce 
of legal awthprity. Thp jjobber may be feU 
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zed, and the invader repelled whenever 
fliey arc founds they who ptetcnd ho right 
but thaft of force, may by force be punifhcd 
or fupprcflcd. But vrficn pluntter bears the 
name of impoft, attd murder is perpetrated 
by a judicial fentence, fortitude is intimida^ 
ted and wifdom confounded; refinance fhrinlcs 
from an alliance with rebellion, and the vil- 
lain remains fecureih. tht robes of the ma.^ 
giftrate. 

£<^ Al.tr dang^erpus. and leqqaRy dcftefta* 
Me are the cruelties trften exercifcd iti pmMJt 
families, under the venerable fandion of pa- 
ztntal audborityi d)t^ {lower i»hich we ^tt 
tiuj^ <oit6noir'fit)m* kte firft inwtienfs of 
l-tafon; which is gtiarded frotti infutt atid vi^. 
iation by aH that can imptefs aw^ .iipoii ihk 
mind of man ^ and lyb^h thcr^^forf ttVfy- wan- 
ton in cruelty wittiout cpiitf^til, and tram- 
pic the., bounds of right Witfc irtnumerable 
tranfgreffions, before duty and piety will dare 
to feck redrefs, or think themfelves at liberty 
to recur to imy other meir* jpf deliverance 
than fppplijcati<>nd by whjch. itlfolenCe is (ja- 
led) and tuts by whkK ^ruelty tii:|;nitified» 
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It was for a long time im^ined by the 
Romans^ that no Ton could be the murderer 
of his father, and they had therefore no pu- 
nifliment appropriated to parricide. They 
feem likcwife to have believed with equal 
confidence that no father cquld be cruel to 
his cliild, and therefore they allowed every 
man the fupreme judicature inhi^.^wn houfe, 
and .put the lives of his offspring into his 
hands. But experience informed them by de- 
grees, that they, had dettrinined too hailily 
in favour of human nature,) th^y found that 
inAiQiS): and habit were no^ able to contend 
with avarice or malice; that, the neareft rela-» 
tion might be violated ; and that power t9 
whomfoever entruftcd, might be ill employ- 
ed. They were therefore obliged to fupply 
and to change their Inflitutions; to deter the 
parricide by a new law, and to transfer capi* 
tal punifhments from the parent to the mzr 
giflratc. . 

There are indeed many houfes which \t 
is impoifible to enter familiarly, without dif- 
covering that parents are by no means exr 
cmpt from the intoxications of dominion; 

: aud 
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and that he who is in no danger of hearing 
pemonftranccs but from his own confciencc, 
will feldom be long without the art of con- 
trolling his convictions, and modifying juftice 
by bis own will. 

If in any fituation the heart were inac- 
ceflible to malignity, it might be fuppofed to 
be fufficiently fecured by parental relation. 
To have voluntarily become to any being the 
eccafion of its exiftence produces an obliga- 
tion to make that exigence happy. To fee 
helplefs infancy Aretching out her hands and 
pouring out her cries in telKmony of depen- 
dance^ vsrithout any powcn to alarm jealoufy, 
or any guilt to alienate affection, muft furely 
awaken tendernefs in eveiy human mindji 
and tendernefs <mce excited will be hourly 
encreafed by the natural contagion of feli- 
city, by the repercuffion of communicated 
pleafure, and the confcioufnefs of the dignity 
of benefa£tion. I believe no generous or be- 
nevolent man can fee the vileft animal cour- 
ting his regard and fhrinking at hb anger, 
playing his gambols of delight before him» 
calling on him in diftrejb, and flying td 
bim in danger, widiout more kmdneYs 

F 4 than 
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than he can perfuade himfelf to feel for the 
vi^ild and unfocial inhabitaots ^ the air atfid 
water. We naturatlf endear to burfelvcs 
thofe to whom we impart any kind of plea- 
fure, becaufe we imagine their affection and 
efteem fecured to vs by the benefits whi^h 
they receive^ 

There is indeed another method by which 
the pride of fuperiority may be likewife gfa» 
tified. He that has extinguifhed all the fen« 
rations of humanity^ and has no longer any 
latisfadion in the reflc^ftion that be is loved 
as the diilributer of b^ppineisy may pleaib 
himfelf with exdtLng terror as the inflidee 
of mifery I he may delight his fiditude witb 
contemplating the extent of his power and 
the. fbr<:e of his commaods, in imagining 
tht^ -delir^ that flutter on the tongue which 
is fprbiddedi; tQ utter them^ or the difcoi\tent 
^Inch pcey^ lon the he^rt in which fear con« 
fines it; he may amufe himuCelf with riei« 
contrivances of detedion, multiplications of 
prohibition, and varieties ^fpuni&ment; and 
fwell with f^cukation when he conftders liow 
little of |bo. kom^p fb9t be receives he owet 

; „ That 
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That princet of this diarader hsve been 
known the hiftory of all ablblute kiiigdom* 
will inform us } and fince, ^ Ari/iotU ob« 
ferves, h ^»9Hf$n.fi fMtofxJi^f thi government ef m 
family is naturally monarchiealf it it like other 
monarchies too often arbitrarily adminiftcrcdr 
The regal and parental tyrant difFer only in 
the tTiicnt of their dominions) and the num* 
ker of their flaves* The fame paffions Gaufo' 
the fame miferics \ except that feldom any 
prince hbwever defpotidc^ has To farfhaken 
off ail aMre of the pubKck eye as to venture 
upon thofe freaks of injiiilice^ whkh are 
fomctimes indulged under the fecrtey of a 
(private dwelling, dprictous lAjuo^onf^par* 
tial dccifions, iinequal allotments, diftribu* 
tions of reward not by merit but by fancy, 
and punifliments regulated lK>t by the degrei 
of the ofTence but by the humour of the judge^' 
are too frequent where no power isknowit 
but that of a father* 

That he delights in the mifcry of ochew 
fio man will confefs, and yet what other m«« 
liv^ can make a father cruel I the king mrf 
be inftigated by one man to the deflruflioii 

F 5 of 
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of another ; he may fometimes think himfelf 
endangered by the virtues of a fubjc<ft j^ he 
in'»y dread the fuccefsful general or the po- 
pular orator ; his avarice may point out gol- 
den confifcations ; and his guilt may whif- 
per that he can only be fecure, by cutting off 
all power of revenge. 

But what can a parent hope front the op- 
preffion of thofe who were born to his pro- 
te£Hon, of thofe who can diflurb him with 
no competition, who can enrich him with 
no fpoils ? Why cowards are cruel may be 
eafily difcovered ; but for what reafon not 
^ore infamous than cowardice can that man 
delight in oppreffion who has nothing to fear i 

The unjuftifiablc feverity of a parent is 
loaded with this aggravation, that thofe whom 
ie injures are always in Kis fight. The in- 
juftice of a prince is often exercifed upon 
thofe of whom he never had any perfonal or 
particular knowledge; and the fentence 
which he pronounces, whether of banifh- 
ment imprifonment or death, removes from 
bis view the man whom he condemns. But 
the domcflick oppreflbr dooms himfelf to 

gaze 
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gaze upon thofe faces which he clouds witb 
terror and with forrow ; and beholds everjr 
moment the effe&s of his own barbarities. 
He that can bear to give continual pain to 
thofe who furround him, and can walk with 
fatisfa£iion in the gloom of his own prefence ; 
he that can fee fiibmiifive mifery without re- 
lenting, and meet without emotion the eye 
that implores mercy, or demands jufticc, 
will fcarcely be amended by remonft ranee 
or admonition ; he has found means of flop* 
ping the avenues of t^ndernefs, and arming 
bis heart agai<iil ^e force of reaibn^ 

Even though no confideration (hould be 
paid to the great law of focial beings, by 
which every individual is commanded- to^con— 
fult the happinefs o( others,, yet the harlh pa- 
rent is lefs to be vindicated than any other 
criminal, becaufe he lefs provides for the 
happinefs of himfelf. Every man however- 
little be loves others would willingly be 
loved ; every man hopes to live long>. and* 
therefore hopes for that time at which he fliall' 
fink back to imbecillity, and muft depend, 
for eafe and chearfulnefs upon the officiouf- 
Acfs oi, others. But how has he obviated the? 

incoiar- 

/ : • . 
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inconvemcneies of old atg^, who alienates 
from him the ^fBftance of his children, and 
whofe bed muft be furrounded in hie laft 
hours, in the hours of languor and dejeSioh 
of impatience and of pain, bj Grangers Vi 
whom his life is indifterent, or by enemies 
to Whom his death is defirable. 

Piety will indeed in good minds over- 
come refentment, and thofe who have beeii 
harraiTed by brutality will forget the inju* 
ries which they have fuffered fo far as to per- 
form the laft duties with alacrity and aseal. 
But furely no refentment can be equally 
painful with kindnefs thus undeferved, nor 
can feverer punifhment be imprecated upon 
2L man not wholly loft in meannefs and ftu- 
pidity, than through the tedioufnefs of decrepi- 
tude, to^ be reproached by the kindnefs of his 
own children, to receive not the tribute but 
die alms of attendance, and to owe every re- 
lief of his miferies not to gratitude but to 
mercy. 



Numb, 
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NtTMB. 149. Tuesday, Augf^m^ >75<* 

S^od nonjit PykeUs b$c temporiy nmftt Ortftn 

Mkarts? Pyladis^ Mafa^ tibibat idem. 
Ne£ melior panis^ turiufve dahatur Onjii*. 

Sed par J atque eadem cctna ductus erat.^^ 
Te Cadmaa Tyros y mi finguis GaUta vefilt: 

Vis U purpuTium^ Mara^ fagatus amem f 
Ui praftem Pyladen^ gliquis mbi praftit 
O reft em : 

Hoc nmfit verbis : Marce^ ui ameris^ anuf% 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

NO depntTity of the mind has been more 
frequently or juftly cenfured than ui"-^ 
gratitude. There is indeed fuiEcient rea- 
fon for looking on thofe that can return evil 
for good, and repay kindnefs and aiHflance 
with hatred or negleft, as corrupted beyond 
the conunon degrees of wickednefs ; nor will 
he who has once been clearly dete<Sled in 
a^s of injury to his benefa<Slor, deferve to be 
numbered among (bcial beings \ he has en- 
deavoured to deftroy confidence, to intercept 

fym- 
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fympathy, and to turn every man's attea- 
tion wholly on bimfelf. 

There is always danger left the honeft 
abhorrence of a crime fhould raife the paffions 
with too much violence againft the man to 
whom it is imputed. In proportion as guilt 
is more enormous, it ought to be afccrtalned' 
by ftronger evidence. The charge againft 
ihgFatitude is very general ; almoft every^ 
man can tell what favours he has conferred 
ifpon infenfibility, and how much happrnefsi 
he has beftowed without return ; but perhaps 
if thefe patrons and prote£bors were con* 
fronted with any whom they boaft of having 
befriended, it would often appear that they 
dVer-rate their benevolence, that they con- 
folted only their pleafure or vanity, and- 
repaid themfelves their petty donatives by 
gratifications of infolenee and. indulgence of 
contempt 

It has happened that much of my time^ 
h^s been paffed in a dependant ftate, and 
cbnfequently I have received , many favours 
in the opinion of thofe at whofe qxpence f 
have been maintaiaed j yet I do jcwt feel in- 
•* ia 
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in my heart any burning gratitude or tumuF- 
tuous affeftion ; and as I would not willingly 
fuppofe myfclf- lefs fufceptiblc of virtuous 
paffions than the reft of mankind, I fhall lay 
the hiftory of my life before you, that yoii 
may by your judgment of my conduA, ei- 
ther reform or confirm my prefent fen- 
timents, 

• 

My father was the fecorid Ton of a very 
antient and wealthy family. He married a 
lady of equal birth, whofe fortune, joined to 
his own, might hare fupportcd him and his 
pofterity in honour and plenty ; but being 
gay and ambitious, he prevailed on his friends^. 
to procure him a poft, which gave him op- 
port\mity of difplaying in publick his ele- 
gance andpolitenefs. My mother was equally 
pkafed with fplendor, and Equally carelefi 
of expencc ; they both juftified their profu- 
fion to themfelves, by endeavouring to be- 
lieve it neceflary to the extenfion of their ac- 
quaintance and improvement of their intereftj 
and whenever any place became vacant, they 
expeftcci to be repaid by diftinflion and ad- 
vancement. In the midft of thefe fchemes 
and hopes my father vras fiiatched away by 

an 
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an apoplexy ; and my mother, who had no 
plcafure but in dreA:, equipage, aflembUes and 
CotnpHments, finding that Sic could live no 
longer in her aocuftomed rank^ funk into de- 
jection, and in two years wore out her life 
with envy and difeontent. 

't WAS fent with a fifter, one year younger 
than myfelf, to the elder brother of my father. 
We were not yet capable of obfefvirg 
how much fortune influences afFedUon^ but 
Ottered ourfelves on the road with the t^n^ 
dernefs and regard with which we fhould 
doubtlefs be treated by our unde. Our re- 
ception was rather frigid than malignant i 
we were introduced to our young couAns^ 
and for the firft month more frequently con» 
foled than upbraided ; but in a fhort time vre 
found our prattle repreffed, our drefs n6- 
gle^led, our endearments unregarded, aiWl 
our rcquefts referred to the houfekeepcr. 

The forms of decency were now viold^^ 
fed, and every day produced new in- 
fttlts. We were foon brought to the neceffity 
of receding from our imagined equality with 
«ur coufms, to whom we funk into bumble 

I com- 
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companions without choice or influence, ex« 
peeked only to«:ho their opiiuoni^ fiicilifate 
their defires, and accompany their rambler* 
It was unfortunate that our early introw 
du^lion into polite company and habitu^ 
knowledge of the arts of civility, had givem 
us fuch an appearance of fuperiority to the 
<aukward baihfulnefii of our relations, as na^ 
turally drew tcfjfeBt and preference from e*> 
very ftranger who happened on any occafiofi 
to enter the houfe ) and my aunt was forced 
to ailert the dignity of her own children, 
while they were icuUdng in comers for fear 
of notice and hanging down their heads in 
filent confufion, by relating the indifcrction 
of our father, difplaying her own kindnefr, 
bmontirrg the mifcry of kirdi without eAate^ 
and declaring her anxiety for otir future pro* 
vifion, and the expedients which (he had 
formed to iecure us from thofe follies or 
crimes, to which the cmijundion of pride 
and want often gives occaficn. In a fhoft 
time care was taken to prevent fuch Yexa-» 
tious mtflakes; we were told, chat fint 
deaths would only fill our heads with fallb 
expeAarions, and our drefs was therefore ac** 
commodatod tor orui fortune. 

Cmt0- 
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Childhood is not eafily dejeftcd or morr 
tified. Wc felt no lafting pain from infolence 
or negle<SI, but finding that we were favoured 
and commended byaJlwhofe intereft did not 
prompt them to difcountenance us, preferved 
our vivacity and fpirit to years of greater fenfi- 
bility. It then became irkfome and difgufting to 
live without any principle pf adion but the 
will of another, and we often met privately 
in the garden to lament our condition, and to 
eafe our hearts with mutual narratives of 
caprice peeviihnefs and affront. 

There are innumerable mocjes of infult 
and tokens of contempt, for \yhich it is not 
eafy to find a name, which vanifh to nothing 
in an attempt to defcribe them, and yet may 
by continual repetition, make day pafs after 
day in forrow and in terror. Phrafes of cur- 
fory compliment and eftabliflied falutation may 
by a different modulation of the voice or caft 
of the countenance convey contrary meanings, 
and be changed from indications of rcfpecl to 
cxpreflions of fcorn. The dependant who cul- 
tivates delicacy in himfelf very little confults 
his own tranquillity. My unhappy vigilance 
is every moment difcovering fome petulance 

of 
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of accent, or arrogance of mien, fome vehe- 
mence of interrogation, or quicknefs of reply, 
that recals my poverty to my mii}d, and which 
I feel more acutely as I know not how to re^^ 
fent it. 

You are not however to imagine that I 
think myfelf difcharged from the duties of 
gratitude, only . becaufe my relations do not 
adjuft their looks or tune their voices • to my 
expe£bition. The infolence of benefaction ter- 
minates not in negative rudenefs or obliquities 
of infult. I am often told in exprefs terms of 
the miferies from which charity has fnatchcd 
me, while multitudes are fufFered by relations 
equally near to devolve upon the parifh; and 
have more than once heard it numbered among 
other favours that I am admitted to the famo 
table with my coufins* 

That I fit at the firft table I muft ac- 
knowledge, but I fit there only that I may feel 
the flings of inferiority. My enquiries are 
neglected, my opinion is overborn, my affer- 
tions are controverted ; and, as infolence always 
propagates itfelf, the fervants overlook me 
in imitation of their maflerj if I call modeftlyji 

I 
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I am not heard, if loudly, my uAjrpatien of 
^thority iis cheeked hf a getiei^ frown. I 
am fAtefk oUigtd to loofe u^timvited upon 
dclic^k»9 ani femeliAiCo deftfed to rife up* 

on very flight pretences. 

The mcivtlitres to which I am expofed 
1«t)iild giv<5 me kfs pain were they not aggra* 
fated by the teard of thy lifter^ whom the 
jFOung ladies are hourly tormcHting with every 
art of femiOffle perfiectition. As it i^ fatd of 
Ihe fupreme magiftrate of fQniti that Jw is a 
^nce ill 6nt p^ace and a (kve in another) my 
fiftcr is a fcrvairt to her cftufifw «i their apart* 
mentS5 and a companion only at the table* 
Her wit and beauty drawfo much regard aWay 
from them, that they j^evet fufFer her to ap- 
pear with them in any plaec wbefc they folicit 
notice, or expeft admiration, and when they 
arc vifited by neighbouring ladies and pafs 
tb^ir h<^r6 in domeftic amufemcnts, fhc is 
fometimes called to fill a yacancy, rnfulted 
with eoritemptuG^s ffeedDm-s, and difmifled 
to her needle when her place is fujipired. The 
heir ha$ of late by the inflrgatron of hrs fiftera 
begun to harraft her with downifh jocularity; 
he feem» incHned to make hb firft rode cffays 

of 
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of waggery upon her, and by the connirance^ 
if not eocQuragcment of his father, treats hor 
with fuch licentious brutality, as I cannot bear 
though I cannot fmiik it^ 

I BEG to be informed Mr. Rambler^ how 
mucb we can beiuppofedr to owe toheneficeflce, 
tafjcxt9& on teoM like thefe ? to beneficence 
which polutes 'M gifts with contuaicly, ani 
may be truly fatd topan4cr to pride? I would 
willingly be told, whether iafolence does not 
roward its own liberaiitics, and whether he 
thatexaiSls (sr^rility, can withjiiflke at the 
iJMne tiaieaa(i)e£l sijSe£lion? 

Iam» 

Sir, f^c. 




Numb. 
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Numb. 150. Saturday, Auguft 2\y 1751. 

O munera nondum 
IntelUSfa Deum ! Luc an. 

AS daily experience makes it evident that 
misfortunes are unavoidably incident 
to human life/ that calamity will neither be 
repelled by fortitude, nor efcaped by flight, 
neither awed by greatnefs, nor eluded by 
t)bfcurity ; philofophers have endeavoured 
to reconcile us to that condition which they 
cannot teach us to mend, by pcrfiiading us 
that moft of our evils are made affliftivc 
only by ignorance or perverfenefs, and that 
nature has annexed to every viciffitude of 
external circumftances, fome advantage fuffi- 
pient to overbalance all its inconveniencies. 

This attempt may perhaps be juftly fuf- 
peSed of refemblance to the pra£lice of phy- 
ficians, who when they cannot mitigate pain 
deftroy fenfibility, and endeavour to conceal 
by x>piates the inefficacy of their other me- 
dicines. The p«negy rifts of calamity have 
more frequently gained applaufe to their wit, 
than acquiefcence to their arguments 5 nor 

has 
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has it appeared that the nioft mufical oratorjr 
or fubtle ratiocination has been able long to 
overpower the anguifli of oppreffion, the te- 
dioufnefs of languor, or the longings of 
want. 

YsT it may be generally remarked that, 
where much has been attempted, fomething 
has been performed ; though the difcoveries 
or acquifitions of man arc not always adequate 
to the cxpe6tations of his pride, they are at lead 
fufEcient to animate his induitry. The an- 
tidotes with which philofophy has medicated 
the cup of life, though they cannot give it 
falubrity and fwettnefb, have at leaft allayed 
its bitternefs, and contempered its malignity ; 
the .balm which (he drops upon the wounds 
of the mind, abates their pain though it can- 
not heal them. 

By fufFering willingly what we cannot a- 
void, we fecure ourfclves from vain and im- 
moderate <lifquiet ; we preferve for better 
purpofes that ftrength which would be unprb^ 
iitably wafted ia wild efforts of defperation, 
and maintain that circumfpedion which may 
enable us to ieize every fupport, and im- 
prove every alleviation. This calmnefs will 

be 
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he more eaiiljr obtained, as tbe zttantion h 
WBDVt powccfidljr wkfadrawn from die eon^ 
iemplatioa of mnninglcd unabated evi}^ and 
diverted to tfaofe accidental benefilB wlticil 
prudence mzj confer on every ftate. 

. SiKKCA hat^attempted not mAf to pacify 
«& in mktbrtuae, but afanoft to attvre us to 
te, hj xepFefenting k as nceefiary to die plea** 
fiires of the mind. Hi that mver was ac* 
fuaintid with oihiTJh^ &y& be, ha$ femthi 
world but mom fide^ and is igmrant §/ balf 
thi famus gf nature. He inrkes hia pvptl te 
ealamky, aa die SyFcns* aHuffed die paflenger 
to their coafts, by proxnifing that he ihall re* 
t\xtn^s>si»m dliqy with escreafe of knowledge^ 
witb enlai^d >iew$, and jnultiplied ideas. 

Curiosity Is, in great and genenMii 
minds, the firft paflion and the laft ; and 
perhaps always predominates in proportion to 
the ftrength of die eontemplative faculties. 
He who eafiiy comprehends all that is^ be* 
fdfe him, and feon exhaufts any fingle fub* 
jeft, is always eager for new enqcriries, and 
in proportion as the inteHefiual eye takes in 
a wider pro^pedy it muft be gratified with^a^ 

rieCf 
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riety ^y more rapid flights, and bolder excur« 
iionsi nor perhaps caa there be propofed to 
tbofe who have been accuftomed to the plea* 
fiires^ of thought) a more powerful iodtement 
to a9y.und^it{J^ifi& than the h^>e 6f filling • 
tl^eirijjiagination with, new images^ Of deariiq; 
their doubts, and enlightening thcjr reafim* 

When Jafon^ in FoUrius Flaccus^ would 
indine the youi\g prince Acaftus to accom- 
pany him in the firft eifay of iiavigation, he- 
difperfes his apprehenfions of. danger by r^. 
prefentations of the new tra^ of iparth and 
heaven which the expedition would fpread 
before their eyes; and tdls him with what 
grief he lyiU hear at their return, of the coun- 
tries which they fhall have f^en, and the totU . 
which they have furmoun|;ed* . , 1 > 

. O quantum tens^ quantum cognofare cteli ' 
Permtjfum eji! pelagus quant os aperimus i^^ 

. ^fa^' • • .1 i . . • ' t 

. Hunc, for/an jgravi:reri^^Hs: fed. lata r^v 

,curret • .■,■.'■••. n..- . .m'^ -:• 

Cum raUty bf carom c^m jamjhihi fjeddit' 
Jolcon; . ' . 

^hpu4or biu mjlrps tikifunc qt^rjfMbcroJ t 
^^uam refer am vifas tua per fufpiria gent est 

G Acajlm 
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^^/bif was iboii . prevailed upMi bjrhis curi- 
ofitjr W ftc rocfct and iMundffiips at defiancei 
andcommicliUlifetotlicmndsi anddiefiune 
iDotives liave in all ageslkad die fame effed 
itpon'thofe whom the defire of Ame or wif- 
d^hat dMii^guUhed from the lowetordefli 
4( muisini. 

'Ir therefore it can be proved thatdiftrefs 
i9'neceflraiy' to the afftainment. of knowledge^ 
aiiid that a happy fittiation hides from us fo 
large a patt of the. -field of medftatton, the 
tftvy Hi many wh6i-ejpine at'the fi]^t of af^ 
il«elic0 and fjplendor will be muft HlmiriOh^ 
ed{' for fiich k thedelig^ t^'^ment^fiiperio^ 
jity^ that none oh Miom tiAtttre or fttrdy 
Immps conferred it> w6uld pUrcbafe the gtfbr 
cf fortune by its loft. 

It id derbdtH <K>t However the rheforfek 
of Ammm may haire ditfled adverfir^ with ex- 
trinfick ornaments, he has juiUy reprefented 
it^ as i^iding fiwie opporfunities of ob- 
fervatioh)' whi^h cannot be found In coHiti- 
mud ixic^; he fm tmlf aflefied^ i:hat io 
efcape nnsfortune is to want inftruAton, and 
^loIiicaroaftWlt^^KWriA^non - 
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At AQ man can enj^x happimA wCdiottt* 
t)MiAiiig that beanjc^ it» the csipdrieace of* 
calami^ is utoeflary te a juft fetiTe .^ bctiaa? 
for^miPi forfhp good ofour prcfcal ftatt fa) 
iwrdj OMiHHuratirey aiMl the ciril vJiich ava^ 
17 man faali will bt (iiAcient to,4ifturb$ili> 
harraft blm if ba doei not know bow miad^ 
ha efcapea* The luftre of diamondi ia inn** 
gorated by the intcrpoAtioa of darker b#^ 
daeii the Ughta of a* pi&iire arfi hetghtmad* 
hy the <had«k The bigM pleaiwre wki(% 
nature baa indu%Bd to icnfiliTo parapptipn^ 
ia that of left, after hidqfmk yet that itect: 
which labour bei|htcna into delight ia wilb^ 
911 it only aafib Md if incapable of fefil^. 
ing the mind without the fiq)eradditioat iil( 

divciftfied amulementi* . )^' 

■ »• 

Pi^osFinirT^ aa ia truly a^bNtad by &^n 
01^ very nauch. ob^Ai t|ie knoHMge m| 
purfelv^x N» man can fiNia a juft ^fan)i$/i, 
' of bill omn powera by unaAive ifw«datio% 
That fortitude wUcb baa cncoumared «% 
dai^fy ibi^ fifudence which huO^wtonmix 
ed A9 diAeMkift, that int^ity. which. jnU 
been Mtadi|d;>y;«o tem^ c«ti K HA 

Ga be 
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be confidered but as gold not yet brought to 
die tcAy of which therefore the true value 
G&nnot be affigned. He that trmnfrjes the lifts 
urithmt an asherjinyj may reaive^ fays the 
(ihiMiDidier, thg rtward of vifffrjj htt hi has 
wi'fpetii^iom to the honour. If it be the high* 
cA liapptiiers of man lo contempkce bimfelf 
trith fatisfedi<>n, and td receive the gratular 
tions'of his own confcience^ he whofe cou* 
nge has made way amidft die tfurhidence of 
<l|[^R)fido^9 and whofe vigour has broken 
liifough die^fnare^ of'diftrefi) hta manyad- 
vinttigii^ wet ' thefe tfiat have '!flept in the 
flIlMies '<>f iifdolence, and whofe re^ofpeft of 
ttine '<an ^entertain them with nothing b«t 
dt)fli&ig' upon, day) and year Riding after 
yaer* 

EciUALLY neceflary is fomc variety of for- 
tune t(5 a nearer infpedion of the manners 
jfrinciples and afle£lions of mankind. Prin>» 
Cto^ when they would know the opinions 
M^ griararices bf their ful:ge£b, find it ne^ 
€^ary td fteal away from the grandeur of 
gsalpAs 4iid attendants,- and mingle on equal 
terms «iMng the peopk. To him who is 
kaown to have the power .of 4oing good 

or 
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or harm; nothing is ihown in its natural 
form. The behaviour of all that zfiptetA 
him is regulated by his humour, their narra* 
tives are adapted to his inclination, and their 
reafonings determined by his opinions, what- 
ever can alarm ftifpicioii, or excite refenjtr 
fiient is carefully fupprefled, and nothing ap«^ 
pears but umformity of fcntiments and ar- 
dor of affe£lton. It may be obfervcd, that 
the unvaried complaifance which Udies have 
the right of exacting, keeps them genially 
unfkiUed in human nature; Profperity will 
always enjoy* the female prerogatives,. aB4 
therdbre muii: be always in danger of fcfi^ 
ignorance* Truth is fcaccely to he heard but 
by thofe fxx>m whom it can ferve no intend- 
to conceal it, and the true motives of cipn-t 
du£i will be only fhewn when the mind z&s 
in its natural ftate, without any impediment 
from hope or ftar* 
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.'NvMv. 151. TossDAY,. At^uji 27, 1751. 

.T«tiTe ^ A^ijKMyov fit^iry 

THE writers of medicine and ph]rfioIog]F 
have traced with great appearance of 
accuracy, the eiFe£)s of time upon the hu« 
man body, by marking the various periods of 
the conftitution, and the feveral ftages by 

• which animal life makes its progr^fs from in« 
fancy to decrepitude. Though their obfer- 
▼ations have not enabled them to difcover 
how manhood may be accelerated, or old age 

• retarded, yet furely if they be confidered 
only as^ the amufements of curiofity, thtey 
are of equal importance with conjectures 
on things nxore remote, with catalogues of 
the fixed ftars, and calculations of the bulk 
of planets* 

It had been a tafk worthy of the moral 
phUofophera to have confidered widx equal 

caro 
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care the climaftericks of the iniiid> to bare 
pointed out the time at .which every paffion 
begins and ceafes to predoaiinate> and notdd 
the regular variations of defire» and the iuc- 
cefHon of one appetite^ to another. 

Th£ periods of mentaf change are not to be 
ftated with equal certainty: Our bodies grow 
up under the care of nature, and depend fo lit- 
tie on our own -management, that fometbing 
more than negligence is necefTary to difcom* 
pofe their ftru£iure, or impede their vigour. 
But our minds are committed in a great 
meafure firft to the dire£lion of others and 
afterwards of ourfelves. It would be diffi- 
cult to protrafi the weakne6 of infancy be-> 
yond the ufual time, but the mind may be 
very eaixly hindered from its fhare of im- 
provement, and the bulk and flrength of 
manbilod mui^, without the ailiftance of edu- 
cation and inftrudion^ be informed only with 
the underftanding of a child. 

Yet amidft all the diforder and inequality 
which variety of difcipline, example, con- 
verfation, and employment produce in the 
intelle&ual advances of different men, thereis^ 
ftUl difisovered by a vigilant fpe£tator fuch a 

G 4 gencjak 
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general and remote fimilitude as may be ex- 
pt&cd in the fame ^common nature afFe^led 
by external circumftances indeiinkely vai-ied. 
Wc all enter the world ill equal* ignorance, 
gaze round about us^ on the iame obje^s, and 
have our firft pains and pleafures, our firft 
hopes and fears, blur firft averfions and de- 
fires from the fame caufes; and though as we 
proceed farther, life opens wider profpefts to 
our view, and accidental impulfes determine 
us to different paths^yetas every mind, how- 
ever vigorous or abflraded, is neceilitated in 
' its prcfent ftate of union to receive its infor- 
' mation^, and execute its purpof^s by the ii|- 
'tervention of the body, the uniformity of 
our corporeal nature cbmmunicates itfelf lo 
our intelleSual operations; and' thofe whofe 
abilities or knowledge incline them moft to 
• deviate from the general round of life, are 
'^xecalled from their cxcentricity by the laws 
-H>f their exifteiice* ' 

If we confider the exercifes of the mind, 
At will be found that in each part of life fome 
particular faculty is more eminently employ- 
ed.^ When the trcafures of knowledge are 
firft opened tefbrc usj whife" novelty blooms 
:....■ :- - ^ •• 'wo-*^ alikei- 
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sdike on either hand, and. every thing equalljr 
unknown and unexamined feems of .equal 
value, the power of the foul is principally ex- 
erted in a vivacious and defultory curioflty* 
She applies by turns to every objed, enjoys 
it for a fhort tiqie, and flies^ with, equal ardor 
to another. She delights to catch up loofe 
and unconneAed ideas, but ftarts away from 
fydems and comj^jLtcations. whict^ would pb« 
itru6): the rapidity of he^- tranikions,.. and de^ 
tain her long, in the iame pvrfuit*. ' 

Wh£N a nuQiber of dtflind images^arc; coI« 
leAed by tbefe erratick ai^ bafty furveys^ the 
fancy is bufj^ in arranging ^^lem s and comt 
binea than, into, i^kafing. pi^hM'es.with more 
reiemblance. to the. realities- c>f life -as exp^ 
rience advances, and ni^w obfiarationa ro^i^ 
fy the former* While the judgment is-yct'^ 
iminformed and unable to compare the. 
draughts of fidion with their originals^ wc 
are delighted . with improbable adventure?, , 
impra£ticable.virtucs, and iaimitable charac- 
ters: But in • proportion, as we have more 
opportunities of acquainting ourfelves witji 
living nature, we are fooner.difgufted with 
copies in which there appears no refemblance. 

G S We 
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We firft difcard abfurdky and impoffibilitjr, 
then exad greater and greater degrees' of pro* 
bability, but at laft beccMSie cold and infenfi^ 
bleto the charms of ^fliood, faowerer fpe- 
cious, and from the iaiitalion of truth which 
«« never perfect} transfer our aSeflion to 
truth itfelf. "- ' 

Now comwicnccs Ae reign*' of judg- 
ment or !reafoh; ^we- begin to. find Ihclv 
pleafure,' but in comparing arguments, fia- 
4ing proportions^ difentangling perplexities^ 
xilearing- tfmbiguiiies^ Jtati dMucuig xbnfe- 
4piences« ' The painted tales of nnagtnation 
lut ' de(bited^ aiul^iMr ihtelleiSttal adivity is 
mceitifed in wining ^h»o«igh the labyrinths 
^ iallaoy, and U>tltng with fiitn and caiiti* 
'^ms fteps' up the iwrow tracks of demonftra- 
sAotu^ Whatever may lull vigilance, ormif- 
4c^ attention is coiHexni^uoufly rejeded, and 
tvery difguife- In which error 'may be' con- 
cealed, is caiirfully obferved, till by- degrees 
A certain number of inconteflable or unfuf- 

• 

peded propbfitions are eihbliffaed, and jGt 
bft concatenated into arguments, or cbiQ- 
paftcd into fyff cms, ; ..j* 

V -^ At 
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At Itnffh wearme& (bcceeds to labour^ 
afid the mmd lies at eafe ia tht cofttempfe* 
ti6n (^ her own attainments without any de- 
fire of new cbrnjuefts or excurfions. This 
is the'^age bf recolle^&ioa and narrative; the 
opinibn^ are fettled^ and the avenues of ap- 
prehenfioA fhut againft My new intelligence;, 
the days that are to follow muft pafs inthe^ 
ificulocti^ft of preeepts alread; toUeAed, and 
aflertion of tenets sdready received; nothing. 
is henceforward fo odbus as opf^ition, fo- 
infelent as doubt) Of to daageroia as novelty. 

in tikt Biaonep the ^affidnt ufftv]^ the fepa- 
rate command of the fuCceffivd periods \>f 
iife. Ta the happinefe of our /irft yejrs. 
tiothing ffvore feems neteflky than fitje-^ 
dom from reft'raint: Every man may remexh* 
ber that if he was left to himfelf^ and kidut^tdt 
in the difp»fal of his own tifne, he was oh<;r 
Conteitit without the fiiperadtlition of any at« 

' iurf^pleafure.^ The heW world is itfelf a ban- 
quet, and tili we Ifave exhaufted the frefli* 
nefs of life, we have always about us- fiiffici- 
ent gratifications: The iunfhine quickens \i^ 

' X6]^jy smd the ihade invites US tdflecg. "' 
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But we foon become unfatisfied. with ne« 
gative felicity, and ace ^(elicited by our fenfcs 
and appetites to more powerful .delights^ as 
the taile of him who has fatisfied his hunger 
muft be excited by artificial ilimulations. 
The fimpllcity of natural amufement is now 
paft,andart and contrivance muft improve our 
pleafures; but in time art like. nature is ex- 
haufted) and the fenfes can no lonj^r fupply 
the cravings of the intelled. 



I ;\ 



The attention is then transferred from 

pleafure to intereft, in which pleafure is per- 

. haps incUidedy ^though •diffiifed . to a wider 

. extent^ and pi^otra^ted through new grada- 

.lions. Nothing now dances before the eyes 

^.^ut 1^ ealth and power, nor rings in the ear 

tut the voice of fame^ wealthy to which, 

r however varioufly denominated, every man 

^ at feme time or other afpires^ power. Which 

. all wrfh to obtain within their circle of adion, 

, and fame^ which no man> however high or 

, mean, however wife (}ff ignorant, was yet 

_ able to defpife. Now prudenqe and forefi^t 

exert their influence: No hour is devoted 

wholly to axiy pref(^teo)pymeiU»cnQ.,;i&br 

piApofc 
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purpofe terminates in itfelf^ but every motion i 
is referred to fome diftaat endi. the acconj- 
plifhment of one defign begins inothert and 
the ultimate wi(h is always pulhed off ^o its 
former diftance* . . 

At length fame is obferved to be uncertain^ . 
and power to be dangicrous^ the man whole 
vigour and alacrity begin to forfake hiin, bv 
degrees contrads his defigns, remits his former 
multiplicity of perfuits, and extends ho longer 
his regard td any other honour than the repu- 
tation of wealth, or any other influence than 
its power. Avarice is generally thelaftpaffidn 
of thofe lives of Which the firft part has been < 
iquandered in pleafure, and the fecond devotfd 
to ambition. He that finks under the fatigue: 
of getting wealth, lulls his age with the milder 
bufineis of fitving it. 

I HATS in this view of life confidered men 
as afiuated only by natural defires,andyielding 
to their own inclinations without regard to 
fuperior principles by which the force of e)[- 
ternal agents may be counteradled, and the 
>^ temporary prevalence of paifions retrained. 
Nature will ia4etd always, operate, ^aman 

defures 
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4e&re^ will be always ranging from one obje£l 
K^ another; but thefe motions though \cty 
powerful are not reiUUeis; natui*emay beregn- 
mtAf Ind defires governed; &nd to contend 
with the predominance of facceffive fd&ona^ 
la be endangered firft by one affe£li.on, and 
ihen by another^ is the condition upon wbick 
we are to pafs our time,, the time «f our pre- 
paration for thsiX ftate which fbalf put ^n end to 
^ fscperiment) to difappointment, and to change. 

NojitB. 152. Saturday, Jbjgu^ 31, 175^. 

Tvtjlia nuejhan 
Vuhum 'uerba deant^ tratumfkna minfffufffit 

Hoiu 

**^ T T was the wiflom^ feys Sjen$caii <»f 
<^ X antient times, to confider what is moft 
** uieful a& moft iHuftrious^'^ If this rule be 
obferved with isegard to woiks o£ geniie,, 

' Icarccly ^y fpecies of compofition defcKves. 
more to be cultivated than the cpiftolary ftile^ 

• £nce none is of more various or frequent ufe^ 
through the whole fubordifiat ion of hiunaniife. 

' .i.^'E ^^ y^^ happened that among the nume- 
rous Writers which our natioxThas produced^ 

c%\aak 
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eifual perhaps always in force and genius^ mi4^ 
of late in elegance and accaiacy to tboft of 
any other country, very few have endeavoured 
fo diftingui(h thenflfelves by the publicatioDoff 
letters, except fuch as were written in iht 
difdiarge of publtck trufi^, ind during the^ 
Cran{a£tion of great affairs, which though the;^ 
afford precedents to the miniffer, and memo* 
rials to the hiftorian, are of no ufe as ex-^ 
f mples of the famiUarffile, ormodds of grivatftr 
iuorrefpondence. 

If it be enquired by foreigners how Ifiiir 
deficiency has happened in the literature of % 
country, where sdl iodi^ge themfelves with fd 
little danger in fpeaking and writing, may we 
not without either bigotry or arrogance inform 
them, that it muft be imputed to our con. 
tempt of trifles, and our due (enfe of the dig- 
nity of the publick? We dfo not think it 
re^Kfonable to fill the world with volumes from 
which nothing can be learnTed^ nor expeft that 
tlie employnients of the bufy, or the amuft* 
ments of the gay, fhould give Way to nar- 
ratives of our private affairs,, complaints of 
abfence, exprefSons of fondnefs^ or declarai* 
tions oiSdtlitf, 

- • • i A 
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.. A SLIGHT perufal of the innumerable 
letters by which . the wits of france have 
^gnalized- their, names, will prove that other 
nations need not be difcouraged from the like 
sittempts by the copciou(heis of inability j for 
iurelyit isnot very difficult to aggravate trifling 
misfortunes, to magnify familiar incidents, 
repeat adulatory, profeffions, accumulate fervile. 
hyperboles, and produce all that can be found 
in the defpicable remains of Foi^ar^ and; 
Scarrott. 

Yet ^as much of life muft be pafled in- 
a|Fairs confiderabk only by their frequent 
occurrence, . and much of. the pleafure which 
our condition allows muft be produced by 
giving elegance to trifles, , it is neceflfary to 
learn how to become little without becoming 
mean, to maintain the necefl!ary intercourfe 
of civility, and fill up the vacuities of adion- 
by agreeable appearances. It had. therefore 
been of advantage if fuch of our writers as 
have excelled in the art of decorating infigni- 
.ficance, had fopplied us with a few fallies of 
innocent gaictyi effufions of honeft tender* 
jlefs, or exclamations of unimportant hurry. 

Precept 
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Precept has generally been pofterior tb 
performance. The art of compofing worfe 
of genius has never been taught but by the 
example of thofe who perfcrnied it by natural 
vigour of imagination, and reftitade of judg- 
ment. As we have few letters^ we have like- 
wife few crtticifms upon the cpiftolary ftile. 
The obfervations with which fValfi) has iif- 
troduced his pages of inanity are fuch as give 
him little claim to the rank ailigned him by 
Drydin among the criticks. Letters^ fays he^ 
an intended as refemblances of converfation^ and 
the chief excellencies of converfation are good 
humour and good breeding. This' remark^ equally 
valuable for its novelty and propriety^ be 
dilates and enforces with an appearance o£' 
compleat acquiefcence inhb owndifcovery. 

No Man was ever in doubt about the moral 
qualities of a letter. It has been always known 
that he who endeavours to pleafe muft appear 
pleafedy and be who would not provoke rude« 
nefs muft not pradife it But the queftion 
among thofe who eftabliih rules for an epifto* 
lary performance is how gaiety or ciyility may 
be properly exprjefled, as among the criticki, 

io* 
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principle to be invefiigated, he may detail his 
reafonings with all the nicety of fyllogiftick 
method* If a menace is to be averted^ or a 
benefit tn^plored, he may without any viola- 
tion of the tdiSts of criticifin call every power 
of rhetorick to his afEftance> and try every 
inlet at which love or pity enters the hearts 

Letters that have no other end than the 
entertainment of the correfpondent are more 
properly regulated by critical precepts, becauTe 
the matter and ftile are equally arbitrary, and 
rules are more nece{&ry, as there is larger 
power of.choice. In letters of this kind, fome 
conceive art. graceful, and others think im^M* 
gence amiable; fome model them by the fon* 
net, and will allow them no means of 
delighting but the foftlapfe of calm meUi<» 
^uence; ottttnadjuft them Iqr the epignun^ 
and expeft pointed fimtences and fbicible 
periods. The one party confiikre exemptioik 
from faults as the height of excellence, the 
other looks i^>on ne^ed of excellence as the 
moft difgufling fault; one avoids cenfure, the 
other afpires to praife; one is always in danger 
of infipidity, the other contimially on the brink 
of a&jftatioiL. • - •**■•■ 
'* : . ■ WBJUi 
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When the fubjeA has no intrinfick dignity 
it muft neceiTarily owe its attraSions to arti- 
ficial embelliflifnents, and may ratch at all 
advantages which the art of writing can fupply. 
He that, like Piiny^ fends his friend a portion 
for his daughter, will without Pltnf^ elo-» 
quence ot addrefs, find aieans of exciting 
gratitude, and fecuring acceptance; but he that 
has no prefent to make but a garland, a rib* 
bon, or fome petty curiofity, muft endeavour 
to recommend it by bis manner of giving it. 

The purpofe for which letters are written 
when no intelligence is communicated^ or 
buiinefs tranfaded, is to preferve in.the minds 
of the abfent either love or efteem; to excite 
love we muft impart pleafure, and to raife 
eft^m we muft difcover abilities. Pleafure 
will generallybe given,as abilitiesare difplayed 
by icenes of imagery, points of conceit, unex- 
{ie£led ikllies and artful compliments. Trifles 
always require exuberance of ornament; the 
building which has no ftrength can be valued 
only for the grace of its decorations* The 
pebble miift be polilhedwith care, which iiopes 
to bb valued as a diamond; and words ought 
fiirely*to belaboured when they are intended 
Co ftand for things. 

Numb. 
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Tiirta RemfiquiiurfBriunamy utfempery et edit 
Damnatu. Juv. 

tothe RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THERE are certain occafions on whidi 
all apology is rudenefs. He that has 
•an unwelcome meQag^ to deliver, or un- 
faippjr incident to relate, may perhaps give 
tbme proof of tendernefs and delicacy, by a 
ceremonial introduction and gradualdifcovery, 
becaufe the mind, upon which the Weight of 
forrow is to fall, gains time for the colleAion 
^ its powers; but nothing is moihe abfurd than 
to delay the communication of Pleafure^ to 
torment curiontyby inipatknce,and to delude 
hope by anticipati^iu 

1 9IIALI. forbear the arts by whidi coT'^ 
refjpoiideats are generally careful to fecure 
admiffioo, for I have had xoa many oppor^*; 
tumties of rexharking the powie^ of vanity 
and ii!^Nl^ to d^ubl that I fl»dl be f^ 
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by you with a difpofkion to approve, when 
I declare that my narrative k» no other 
^dency than to illuftrate and co^bofate 
your own obJervations. 

I WAS tbe feeoftd fon of a gentleman^ 
whofe patrimony had been wafted -by a lon^ 
fucceffion of fcpianderers till he was unable to 
fupport any of his children except his heir in 
the hereditary dignity of idlenefs. Being 
therefore fent to fchool, and obliged to em* 
ploy that part of life in fhidy which my pro- 
genitors \nd devoted to the hawk and hoiind» 
I was in my eighteenth year difpatched 
witli loud praifes from my mafter to die uni* 
verfity ^ without any rural honours or accom- . 
pliihmcnts. I had nerer killed a fingle wood* 
cock, nor partaken one triumph over a con- » 
q^uered. fox. 

At the univerfity t continued to ediargf 
my acquifitions with very little envy of the 
notfy happinefs which my ekler brother liail 
the fortuhe to enjoy» and having obtained my. 
degree at the ufual time, retired into tb<$ 
country to cpnitder at leifurtf to what pro^ [ 
feffion I'fkoiM confinp :ithat appliKitibii^" 

whtdi 
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vrhich had hitherto been diffipated in general 
knowledge. To deliberate upon a choice which 
cuftom and honour forbid to be retraced, is* 
certainly reafonable, yejL to let loofe the atten- 
tion equally to the advantages and inconve- 
nicncies^ of every employment is not wtthdut 
danger.; new motives ar« every moment ope- 
rating on every fide i .and ffiechanicks have 
long ago difcovecedy diatcoatnudety of equal 
attradions is equiyal^ to reft* - 

« 

- * * * - 

Whil£ I was thus trifling jn imcertainty, 
an old adventurer who ^had .boea onpe the 
intimate friend of my fathor aKi^ from the 
Indies with a l^urge fortune, ^whjchb^had^fo 
much harrafTed himi^If. in pbtaini^, that 
ficknefs and infirmity left him no other de- 
fire than to die. in his native C9untry* His 
wealth eafily procured him an invitation to 
pafs his life with us, and being incapable of 
any amufcment but converfation, he ne- 
ceflarily became familiarifed to me, whom . 
fa^ found fludious and domeftick. Pleaied 
with an opportunity of imparting raiy. know- 
ledge, and eager of any intelligence that might 
encreafe it,I d^ightedhiscuriofity with hifto- 

riqd narratives^ fyftems of polU^^ and ex* 

fdka- 
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plications of nature^ and gratified his vanity 
by frequent enquiries after the produAs of 
diflant countriesi and the cuftoms of their 
inhabitants^ 

Mt Brother faw how much I advanced m 
fivour of oiu* gueft, vrho being without 
heirs was naturally expeAed to enrich the 
family of hb friendf but neither attempted 
to alienate me, nor to ingratiate himfelf. He 
was indeed little qualified to folicit the af« 
fe£Hon of an old traveller, for the remifnefs 
of his education had left him without any 
rule of adion^ hut his prefent humour. F^ 
often forfook the old gentleman in the midfl 
of an adventure, becaufe the horn founded in 
the court-yard, and would have loft an op- 
portunity, not only of knowing the hiftory^ 
but fliaring the wealth of the Mogul, for the 
trial of a new pointer, or the fight of a 
horfe-race* 

It was therefore not long before our new 
friend declared his intention of bequeathing 
to me the profits of his commerce, as the 
only man in the family by whom he could 

H cxpea 
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cxpeft them to be rationally enjoyed. This 
i]iflin(5tion drew upon me the envy not only 
of my brother but my father. As no man 
is willing to believe that he fuffers by his 
own fault, they imputed the preference which 
I had obtained to artifice and fraucL adula- 
tbry compliances or malignant calumnies. 
To no purpofedid I call upon jny patron to 
atteft my innocence, for who will beliqv^ 
what he wiflies to be felfe ? The fame heat 
and ignorance which gave me the firft ad- 
vantage confirmed my fuperiority, they for- 
ced their inmate by repeated infults to 
depart from the houfe, an^ I was foon by 
the fame treatment obliged, to follow him. ; 

He chofe his ^efidence in the confines of 
London, where reft tranquility and medicine 
reftored himto part of the health which he had 
loft^ I pleafed myfelf with perceiving that I 
was not likely to obtain an immediate poflef- 
fion of wealth, which no labour of mine had 
contributed to acquire ; and that he who bad 
thus diftinguiflied me, might hope to obtain 
a few year^ of chearfulnefs and plenty, and 
end his life without a total fruftration of 
thofe bleiSngs, which^ whatever be their real 

value^ 
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value, he had fought with fo much diligence^ 
$uid purchafed with fo many viciffitudes of 
danger and fatigue* 

Hr indeed left me no reafon to repine at 
his recovery, for he was willing to iccuflom 
me early to the ufe of money, and fet a- 
part for my annual expences fuch a revenue 
as I had fcarcely dared to image to myfclf in 
the warmeft moments of hope and ambition^ 
I can yet congratulate myfelf that fortune 
has feea her golden cup once tafted without 
inebriation. Neither my modefty nor pro- 
dence were overwhelmed by affluence ; my 
elevation was without infolence^ and my ex*- 
penco without prof ufion* Employing the in^ 
fluence which* money always conifers, to the 
enlargement of my views and improvement 
of my underftanding, I mingled fometimes 
in parties of gaiety, and fometimes in 
conferences of learning, appeared '^ in every 
place where inftru£frion was to be foUnd^ 
and imagined that by ranging through al} 
the diverfities of life I had acquainted my-» 
felf fully with human nature, and learned all 
that ^M to be known of the ways of men. 

H » It 
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• 

. It happened,, however, that Ifoondifco^ 
vered how much was wanting to thecon^Iei 
tion of my knowledge, and found that, ac- 
cording to Seneca^ remark, I had hitherto 
feen the world but on one fide. My patron'^ 
confidence in his encreafe of (Irength tempted 
him to carekflhefs and irregularity; he 
^ught a fever by riding in the rain, of 
which be died delirious on the third day. 
I buried him without any of the heir^s af« 
fcded grief or fccret extdtttion^ then prepa- 
paring to take a legal peffi^flioa erf* bis for* 
tune, opened his clofet,' where I found a 
will, made at his firft arrival, by which my 
father was appointed the chief inheritor of 
his riches^ and nothing was left me but a le* 
gacy fufficient to fupport xne in the prolecu* 
tion of my ftudies* 

« 

I HAD not yet found fuch charms in prof- 
perity as to continue it by any aAs of for- 
gery or Injuftice, and made hafle to infimn 
my father of the riches which had been given 
him, not by fettled kindnefs, but by the de-^ 
lays of indolence, and the cowardice of age. 
The hungry £unily flew like vulturs on their 

prejs 
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prey, and foon made mj difappointment pub* 
lick by the tumult of their claims, and the 
i^lendour of their forrow. 

It was now my part to confider how I 
flxould re^ir the difappointment which I had 
fufier^* i could not but triumph in my 
long lift of friends which comprifed almoft 
every name that power or knowledge entitled 
to eminence, and in the profped of the in- 
numerable TOads to honour and -preferment 
wbidi I }iadriaid*open to rayfdf by the wife 
ufe'of tbiiipofa^fid^es.:. I belieyed' nothing 
neic&ty but^tH^J Aould continue ithatdc^ 
quaintance to #bfchl had been fo readily 
admitted,* anfl which had hitherto been cul- 
tivated oh both fides with equal ardour. 



.« 



Full of thcfe expectations^ I one mor^ 
ning ordered a chair, with an intention to 
n^akf ' my" uiixal^ circle of ' rpdrifing vifits. 
Where I 'firft ftoppdd I (aw two fobtmen loU 
ling at the door, who told me, without any 
change of poflure or coUeSion of counter- 
nance, that their mailer was at h6nie, md 
fufiered me to open the inner>d«or without 
affifiance. I found a^ friend' ftanding, and 

H3 as 
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as I was tattling with my former freedom* 
was formally entreated to fit down, but did 
not flay to be favoured with any farther con* 
defcenfions. 

My next experiment was made at the 
levee of a flatefman, who received me with 
an embrace of tenderneis, that he might 
with more decency publifh my change of 
fortune to the fycophants about him. After 
he had enjoyed the triumph of cond<dence, 
he turned to a wealthy flockjobber, and left 
me expofed to the fcorn of thofe who had 
lately courted my notice and folicited my 
interefl. 

I WAS then fet down at the door of ano- 
ther, who upon my entrance advifed me with 
great folemnity to think of fome fettled pro- 
vifion for life. I left him and hurried away 
to an old friend, who profelTed himfelf un- 
fufceptible of any imprefBons from profpe- 
rity or misfortune, and begged that he might 
fee me when he was more at leifure. 

Of fixty-feven doors at which I knocked 
in the &x& week after my s^ppearancc in a 

moui- 
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mourning drefs, I was denied admifSon at 
forty fevcn ; was AifFered at thirteen to wait 
in the outer room till bufinefs was difpatched; 
at four was entertained with a few queftions 
about the weather ; at one heard the footmen 
yated for bringing my. name ; and at two was 
informed in the flow of cafual converfation 
how much a man of nmk degrades himfelf 
by n[iean company. 

* 

My curiofity now led me to try what 
reception I fhoiild find among the ladies, but 
I found that my psltron bad carried all my 
poweit} of pleaiing to the grave. I had fox^- 
merly been celebrated as a wit, and not per- 
ceiving any langour in my imagination, I 
cflayed to revive that gaiety which had hi- 
therto broken out involuntarily before my 
fentences were finifhed. My remarks were 
now heard with a (leady countenance, and if 
9i girl happened to give way to habitual mer- 
riment, her forwardnefs was repreffed with a 
frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come I fcatter infirmity 
and difeafe j every lady whom I meet in the 
Mall is too weary to .walk 1 all whom leit^ 

H i treat 
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treat to fing are troubled with colds ; if I pro- 
pofe cards they are affiided with the head- 
ach > if I invite them to the g^sdens they 
cannot bear a crowd. 

. All this might be endured ; but there » 
2 dafs of mortals who think my underftand- 
xiig impaired with with my. fortune if exalt 
thenifclves to the digni^ of advice, am) 
whenever we happen to meet, prefume to pre- 
Icribe my conduct, regulate my oeconolny, 
and diuSt my purfuits. Another race equallf 
impertinent and equally defpicabk, are every 
moment recommending to me an attentioa 
to my intereft, and think themfelves enr 
titled by their fuperior prudence to reproach 
me if I fpea,k or move without regard to 
profit.- 

SucH', Mr, Rambler^ Is the power of 
wealth, that it commands the ear of great- 
Hj*fs arid the eye of beauty, gives fpirit to 
the dull, and authority to the timorous, and 
leaves him from whom it departs, without 
virtue and without underftanding, the fport 
<yf caprice, the feoff of infolence, the flave 
of meannefsj. aikd the pupil of ignorance.. . 
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Numb. 154. Saturday, StpKjtiT^u 

•—TZii ns antiqua lau(K$ & artls 
JggjTidiory fan^os aufus redudcre fontes* 

ViRO. 



i * 



THE dir€£Uon of Arifiotie to thofe that 
ftudy (Politicks,, is^ firft to examine 
and undeiftand what has^ieen written \yf 
the antients upon govertfioient ; then to caft 
. their eyes round upon the world, and confi- 
der by what caufes the profp^ity of commv-* 
nities is vifibly influenced, and why fome 
are worfe and. otheis better adminifleredl 

The &me method muftbepurfued by h!|n. 
who hopes to become eminent in any other 

; part of knowledge. The firfi: tafk is to fcarf h. 
books, the next to contemplate nature* i^e 
muft firft pofTefs himfelf of the intellecftual 

. treafures whkh the diligence of former ages 
has accumulated, and then endeavour to c^^ 
creafe them by his owa coUe^vonK , 

^ H: s " ' THi 
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The mental difeafc of the prefent gene- 
ratioiiy is impatience of ftudy^ contempt 6f 
the great mailers of antient wifdom, and a 
difpofition to rely wholly upon unaflifted 
genius and natural fagacity. The Wits of 
thefe happy days have difcovered a way ta 
fame, which the dull caution of our labori- 
ous anceftors durft never attempt ; they cut 
the knots of fophiftry which it was formerly 
the buiinefs of years to untie ; find them- 
selves enabledj^ folve all difficulties by fud- 
den irradiations of intelligence, and compre<- 
hend long proceiTes of argument by imm<e- 
' diate intuition. 

Men who have flattered themfelves into 
this opinion of their own abilities,, look down 
on all who wafte their lives over books, a& 
a race of inferior beings condemned by na- 
ture to perpetual pupillage, qualified for no 
Jiigher employment than that of propaga- 
ting opinions implicitly received, and 
' fruitlefly endeavouring to remedy their bar- 
rennefs by incefTant cultivation, or fuc- 
cour their feeblenefs by fubfidiary ftrcngth. 
They prcfume that none would be more in- 

. duilrioui 
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duftrious than they if they were not more- 
fenfible of deficiencies, and readily con- 
clude, that he who places no confidencp in 
his own powers, owes his mod^Sy only to* 
his weakneis. 

It is. however certain that net eftixnate is. 
more in danger of erroneous calcula^ns than 
thofe by which a man computes the fbice o£ 
his own genius. It generally happens at our 
entrance into the world,, that Ipy t^e natural, 
attradlion of fimilitude, we aflbciate with) 
men like ourfelves young> rprightly,.and ig-^ 
norant, and rate our acco^npliihments by 
comparison with theirs i when we have once 
obtained an acknowledged fuperiority ovcjb- 
6ur acquaintances) a warm imagination and 
firong define eafily extend it over the refl: of' 
mankind, and if no accident forces us. into> 
new emulations,, we grow old. and, die. in 
admiration of our&lyes. 

Vanity,, thua confirmed: in fien d^mTni-^ 
on, readily liflens- to the voice of idlenefs^, 
and fooths the (lumber o£ life with continual^ 
dreams of excellence and greatnefs. A maa. 
4]dted by confidence ia liis natundi vigouc 
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of fancy ancT fi^city of conjedurc, foon 
concludes that he ahready poffi^ies whatever 
toil and enquiry can confer. Hetheiiliflens 
with eagemels to the wild objeSions which 
folly has raifed againft the common means 
of improvement; talks of the dark chaos of 
indigefted knowledge ; diefcribes the milchie* 
' vous dFefis of heterogenous fciences fermefi« 
ting in the mind ; rehtes the blunders of 
lettered ignorance ; expatiates on the hero- 
ick merit of thofe who deviate from the tracks 
of prelcriptionv or (hake off the (hackles of 
authority i and gives vent to the inflations 
of his heart by declaring that he owes no- 
tiling to pedants and oniverfities^ 

All thefe pretenfibns, however confident^ 
are very often vain. The laurel^ which fu- 
perficial acutenefs gains from triumphs over 
' Ignorance unfupportcd by vivacity, are ob- 
ferved by Lode to be loft whenever real Jcai- 
ningand rational diligence appear againft her ; 
the fallies of gaiety are foon reprefled by calm 
confidence, and the artifices of fubtilty arc 
readily deteSed by thofe who having careful- 
ly ftudied the queftion^ are not eafily con- 
founded or furprifed. • . ' 

But 
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But though the contemner of books, had 
neither been deceived by others nor himfelf^ 
and was really bom with a genius ftirpaffiirg 
the ordinary abilities of mankind ; yet furdy 
fuch gifts of providence may be more pro- 
perly urged as incitements tQ.bboor^ than 
encouragements to negligence. Ht thir^ ne- 
gleds the culture of ground, naturally fcr« 
tile, is more fhamefuUy culpable tluui He 
whofe field wouH fcarcrfy recompence hb 
hulbandry. 

CICERO remarks, that not to know wfiit 
has been tranfiided in former times is to con- 
tinue always a child. If we make no ufe of 
the labours of our anceflors the world muft 
remain always m the infancy of knowledge. 
The difcoveries of every man muft termi- 
nate in his own advantage, and the fludies 
of every age be employed on queftions which 
the paft generation had difcufled and determK- 
ncd. We may with as little reproach make 
ufe of the Sciences as the manufadures of 
our anceftors j and it is as rational to live 
in caves till our ownliands have erefted a pa- 
lace, as to rejcft all knowledge of architedture, 
which our underflandings will not fupply. 

To 
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To the ftrongeft and quickeft mind it is 
£yr eaiier to learn than to invent. The prin- 
ciples of arithmetick and geometry may be 
comprehended by a clofe attention in a few 
days i yet who can flatter himfelC that the 
&idy of a long life would have enabled him. 
to di&over them> whea he fees them yet un-^ 
known to fo many nations, whom he cannot 
.fiippofe lefs liberally endowed with natural 
ji^on, than the Grecians or Egyptians f 

£v£RX fcience was dHis far advanced to- 
wards perfe£liony by the emulous diligence 
of contemporary ftudents> and the gradual 
difcoverles of one age improving on another.. 
.Sometimes unexpected flaflies of inftruc-^ 
lion wece ftruck out by the fortuitous colli- 
fion of happy incidents, or an involuntaiy 
concurrence of ideas, in which the philofo^ 
jher to whom they happened had no othex 
merit than that of knowing their value, and 
iranfmitting unclouded to pofterity that light 
which had been kindled by caufes out of his* 
power. The happinefs of thefe cafual illu- 
fliinations no man can promife to himfelf^ 
becaufe no endeavours can procure «them;^ 

•and 
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and therefore, whaterer be our abilities or ap^ 
plication, we muft fubmrt to learn from others 
what perhaps would have lain hid for ever 
from human penetration, bad not fome re- 
mote enquiry brought k ta view ^ as trea-^ 
iures are thrown up by the ploughman and 
the digger in the rude exercife of their com*- 
mon occupations*. 

The man whofe genius qualifies him fbr 
•great undertakings, muft at leaft be content 
to learn from books the prefent ftate of hu- 
man knowledge;, that he may not afcribe to* 
btmfelf the invention of arts generally known ;. 
weary his attention with experiments of whicb 
the event has been long regtftered; and 
wafte, in attempts which have already fuc- 
ceeded or mifcarried, that time which might 
bave been fpent with ufefulnefs and honouir 
upon new undertakings^ 

But though the ftudy of books is necefla^ 
.ry^ it is not fufficient to conftitute litersuy 
eminence. He that wifhes to be counted a- 
inong the benefailors of pofterity, muft add 
by his own toil to the acquifitions of his an- 
ceftors, and fecure his memory from negled): 

by 
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hy fome v^uable nnproTcinent* This caA 
only be efFeded bj k)dcing out upon the 
waftes of the inteile£tual world, and extend- 
-ing the power of kaming orer re^ons yet 
vndifciptified and barbarous; or by Airvey^ 
ing more exa£Uy her antient dominions, and 
4civing ignorance from the fortrejQes^and r&* 
treats where fhe (kulks undeteAed and undi£» 
turbed. Every fcience has its difficulties 
which yet call for folution before we attempt 
new fyftems of knowledge ; as^ every coun- 
try has its forefts and marfhes, which k 
would be wtTe to cultivate and drain, before 
dtftant colonies are proje£t:ed as a necefiary 
diicbar^e of die exuberance of inhabitants. 

I. 

No man ever yet became great by imita- 
tion. Whatever hopes for the veneration of 
jnankind, muft have invention in the defign 
or the execution ; either the effe<9: muft il- 
felf be new, or the means by which it is 
|iroduced. Either truths hitherto unknown 
muft be difcovered, or thofe which are alrea- 
dy known enforced by ftronger evidence, fa- 
cilitated by clearer method, ox elucidated by 
bcightcp illuftxations.. 
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Fame cannot fpread wide or endure long 
that is not rooted in nature^ and manured by 
art. That which hopes to refift the blaft of 
malignity, and ftand firm againft the attack* 
of time, muft contain in itfelf fome original 
principle of growth* The reputation whick 
arifes from the detail or tranfpofition of bor* 
rowed fenthnents may fpread for a while». 
like ivy on the rind of anti<)uity, but will be 
torn away by accident or contempt, and fuf- 
fered to rot unheeded on the ground. 




Numb. 155. Tuesday, September^ xo, 175.1* 

— ■ Stertlis tranfmtjinm annoSj 

Hae avi miii prima diis^ hac Umina vita. 

Statius^ 

NO weaknefs of the human mind has 
more frequently incurred animadvei^ 
'fion, than the negligence with which meti 
overlook their own fauks, however flagrant, 
and the eafinefe with which they pardon 
them, however frequently repeated^ 

It feems generally believed^ that,) as %hfi 
j^e cat\pot fee itfelf, the mind haa no facul-^ 
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ties by which it can contemplate its own ftate, 
and that therefore we have not means of be- 
coming acquainted with our real charaders; 
an opinion, which, like innumtrable other 
poftulates, an enquirer finds himfelf inclined 
to admit upon very little evidence, becaufe 
it afFords a ready folution of many diffi- 
culties. It will explain why the greateft abi- 
lities frequently foil to promote the happinefi 
of thofe who poffefs them; why thofe who 
can diftinguifti with the utmoft nicety the 
boundaries of vice and virtue, fuffer them to 
be confounded in their own condud; why 
the aftive and vigilant refign their affairs im- 
plicitly to the management of others; and 
why the cautious and fearful make hourly 
approaches towards ruin without one figh of 
folicitude or ftruggle for efcapef. 

When a pofition teems thus with com- 
modious confequences, who can without re- 
gret cenfefs it to be falfe? Yet it is certain 
tiiat the pleafure of wantoning in flowery pe- 
riods, and the pride of fwelling with airy de- 
clamation has produced a difpofition to de-. 
fcribe the dominion of the pafEons as extend- 
ed beyond the limits that nature has afligned. 

Sdf-lovc 
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Self-love is often rather arrogant than blind;. 
it does not hide oiir faults from our- 
felves, but perfuades U5, that they efcape the 
notice of others, and difpofes us to refent 
cenfures left we fhould confefs them to be 
juft, and to claim honours that in our opi- 
nion we do not merit. We are fecretly con- 
fcious of defeds and vices which we hope 
to conceal from the-publick eye, and pleafe 
ourfelves with the fuccefs of innumerable im- 
poftures, by which, in reality, no body is. 
deceived^ 

' In proof of the dimnefs of our intemar 
fight, or the general inability of man to de- 
termine rightly concerning his own charac- 
ter, it is common to urge the fuccefs of the 
moft abfurd and incredib^ flattery, and the 
.Tefentment which is always raifed by advice^. 
however foft, benevolent, and reafonable. 
But flattery, if its operation be nearly exa- 
'mined, will be found to owe its acceptance 
not to our ignorance but knowledge of* our 
failures, and to delight us rather as it confoles 
our wants than difplays our poflefSons. He 
that fhall folicit the favour of his patron by 
praiiing hiih- for qualities which he can find 
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in himMf, will always be defeated bj the 
.more daring pan^yrift who enriches him 
with adfbticious excd i cn c e, and plunden 
antiqultyt ior the decoration of his name. 
Jtift praiie b only a debt, but flattery is a 
preient* The acknowledgement of thofe vir- 
tues on which confcience congratidates us, is 
a tribute that we can at any time nraft with 
confidence, but (he celebration of thofe which 
we only feign, or defire wiUiout any vigo- 
rous endeavours to attain them, is received 
as a confeffion of fovereignty oVer region^ 
that we never conquered, a$ a £ivourable 
dectfion of dlfpu^ble d^ms^ and is mote 
welcome as It is fl[iore gratuitous. -• 

Advice is generally offenuve, not becaufe 
|( Uys us open to iuiexpe&e4 regret, or con- 
victs us of any fault which bad efcaped our 
notice, but becaufe it fhows us that we are 
)cnpwn to others as well as to ourfelv^ that 
our artifices of hypocrify have been deteded, 
or that the fear of our refentment has loft its 
influence; and the officious monitor is perfe- 
^uted with hatred, not becaufe his accufatioa 
is confidered as falfe, but becaufe he afliun^ 
^§t fuperibrlty which we are not willing to 

' grant 
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grant him, and has dared to ittcSt what wc^ 
dcfircd to conceal. 

For this rcafon advice is commonly incf- 
feSual. If thofe who follow the call of their 
defires, without enquiry whither they are go- 
ing, had deviated ignorantly from the paths 
of wifdom, and were rufhiQg upon dangers 
unforefeen, they would readily liften to in- 
formation that recals them from their errors, 
&nd catch the firft alarm by which deftru£lioh 
or infamy is denounced. Few that wander 
^ in the wrong way miftake it for the right; 
t!hey only find it more finooth and flowery^^ 
and indulge their own choice rather than ap-^i 
prove it, therefore few are perfuaded to quit 
it by admonition or reproof, flnce it im- 
prefles no new convidion nor confers any 
(>owers of action or refiftance. He that is 
gravely informed how foon profuHon will an- 
nihilate his fortune, hears with little advan- 
tage what he knew before, and catches at 
the next occadon of expence, becaufe ad- 
vice has no force to fupprefs his vanity. He 
that IS told how certainly intemperance will 
hurry him to the grave, runs with his ufual 
fpeed to a new courfe of luxury, becaufe his 
^ ' reafon 
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reafon is not invigorated, nor his appetite 
weakened. 

The mifchief of flattery is that of fuppref- 
fing the influence of honeft ambitioni by an 
opinion that honour may be gained without 
the toil of merit; and the benefit of advice 
arifes commonly from the diicovery which it 
aflTords of the publick fuflfiages. He that 
could withftand confcience, is frighted at in- 
famy, and (hame prevails when reafon was 
defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know ^ 
tliem generally with many aggravations which 
human perfpicacity cannot difcovcr, 'there is, 
perhaps, no man, however hardened by im- 
pudence or diflipated by levity, fheltered by 
hypocrify, or blafted by difgrace, who does 
not intend fome time to review his conduct 
and to regulate the remainder of his life 
by the laws of virtue. New temptations 
indeed attack him, new invitations are of- 
fered by pleafure and intereft, and the hour 
of reformation is always delayed; every 
delay gives vice another opportunity of 
fortifying itfelf by habit; and the change of 

I manners, 
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manners, though fincerely intended and rati- 
onally planned, is referred to the time when 
fome craving paiEon Ihall be fully gratified. 
Or fome powefful allurement ceafe its impor- 
tunity. 

Thus procraftination is accumulated on 
procraftination, and one impediment fucceeds 
another, till age (hatters our refolution, or 
death intercepts the project of amendment. 
Such is often the end of falutary purpo- 
fes, after they have long delighted the ima- 
gination, and appeafed that difquiet v^hich 
every mind feels from known mifconduft, 
^yhen the attention is not diverted by bufmefs 
or by plcafure* 

Nothing furdy can be more unworthy 
of a reafonable nature, than to continue in a 
ftate fo oppofite to real happinefs, as that all 
the peace of folitude, and felicity of medita- 
tion, muft arife from refolutions of forfa- 
king it. Yet the world will often afford 
opportunities of obferving men, who pais 
jpnonths and years in a continual war with 
their own conviftions, and are daily drag- 
ged by habit or betrayed by paffion into 

practices. 
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pra£^ices, which they clofed and opened their 
eyes with purpofes to avoid; purpofes which 
tTiough fettled on conviftion, the firft im-» 
pulfc of momentary defire totally overthrows. 

The influence of cuftom is indeed fuch 
that to conquer it will require the utmoft ef^ 
foits of fortitude and virtue, nor can I tiunk 
any man more worthy of veneration and re^ 
nown, than thofe who have burft the {ba^c* 
JJes of habitual vice. This vi£lory is more 
beroick as the obje^ of guilty gratification 
are more familiar, and the recurrence of foli- 
ettation more frequent. He that from expe* 
rience of the folly of ambition reijgns his 
offices of power, fets himfelf free at once 
from temptation to fquander his life in courts, 
becaufe he cannot r^ain his former ftation. 
He who is enllaved by an amorous paffion, 
may quit his tyrant in diiguft, and abience 
will without the help of reafon overcome by 
degrees the deiire of returning. But thofe 
appetites to which every place affords their, 
proper obje£t, and which require no pre- 
paratory meafures or gradual advances^ are 
more tenacioufly adhefive; the wiih is fo 
near the enjoyment, that compliance^ often 

precedes 
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precedes confideration, and before the pow- 
ers of reafon can be fummoned the time for 
employing them is paft. 

Indolence is therefore one of tb« vices 
from which thofe whom it once infers are 
(eldom reformed. Every other fpecies of 
luxury operates upon fome appetite that is 
quickly fatiated, and requires fome concur- 
rence of art or accident which every place 
will not fupply; but the defire of eafe adts e* 
qually at all hours, and the longer it is in- 
dulged is the'iaore encreafed. To dp nothing 
is in every man's power; we can never Want 
an opportunity of 6mitting duties. The lapfe 
to indolence is foft and imperceptible, becaufe 
it is only a mere ceflktion of aftivity, but 
the return to diligence Is difficult, becaufe It 
implies a change from reft to motion, from 
privation to reality. 

Facilis defcenfus Averni: 
No^fes. aique dies patet atri janua Ditis: 
Sid revocare gradum^ fuperafque evadere mi 

aurasj 
Hoc epuSf hie labor tjl* 

It might periiaps be ufeful to the conqucft 

of all thefe enfiiarers of the mind if at cer- 

Voi. V. I tain 
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tain ftated days life was reviewed. Ma- 
ny things necefliiry are oDfiitted^ becaufe we 
vainly imagine that they may be always per- 
formed, and what cannot be done without 
pain will for ever be delayed if the time of 
doing it 4>e left unfettled. No corruption is 
great but by long negligence, which can 
fcarccly prevail in a mind regularly and fre- 
quently awakened by periodical remorfe. He 
that thus breaks his life into parts, will find 
in himfdf a defire to diftinguifh every ftagc 
of his exigence by fome improvement, and 
delight himfelf with the approach of the day 
of recolleftion, as of the time which is to 
begin a new feries of virtue and felicity. 
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jSfunquam aliud naturoj aliud fapientia dicif. 

Juv. 

E\^ERY government, fay the politicians, 
is perpetually degenerating towards cor- 
ruption, from which it muft be refcued at 
certain periods by the refufcitatton of its firft 
principles, and the re-eftablifhment of its o- 
liginal conftitution. Every animsj body, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the methodick phyfictans, is by 
the predominance of fome exuberant quality 
continually declining towards difeafe and 
death, which muft be obviated by a feafona-' 
ble redu£kion of the peccant humour to tlie 
juft equipoiie which health requires. ' 

In the fame manner the ftudies of man- 
kind, all at leall which not being fubjeS to 
rigorous demonflration admit the influence 
of fancy and caprice, are perpetually tending 
to error and confufion. Of the great princi- 
ples of truth which the firft fpeculatifts difce- 
vered, the fimplicity is embarraflcd by ambi- 
tious additions, or the evidence obfcurcd by 
inaccurate argumentation; and as they dc* 
fcend from one fucccflion of writers to ano- 
ther, like light tranfmitted from room to 
room, they lofe their ftrength and fplcii- 
dor, and fade at lafl: in total evancfceucc. 

The fyftems of learning therefore muft be 
fometimcs reviewed, complications analifed 
into principles, and knowledge difcntangled 
from opinion. It is not always pbifible, with- 
out a clofe infpecEliony to feparate the genuine 
(hoots of confequeatial reafoning, which 

I 2 grow 
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grow out of fome radical populate, from the 
branches which art has engrafted on it. The 
accidental prefcriptions d[ authority, when 
tiifne has procured them veneration, are often 
confounded with the laws, of nattu'e, and 
thofe rules are fiippofcd coeval with reafon, 
of which the firft rife cannot be difcovered. 

Criticism has fomctimcs permitted fancy 
to diflatc the laws by which fancy ought to 
be re ft rained, and fallacy to peiplex the prin- 
ciples by which fallacy is to be deteded, 
her fuperintcndance of others has betray- 
ed her to negligence of herfelf; and like 
the anticnt Scythians^ by extending her con- 
quefts over diftant regions, fhe has left her 
throne vacant to her flaves. 

Among the laws which the defixe of 
extending authority, or ardour of promo- 
ting knowledge, has prompted men of diffe- 
rent abilities to prefcribe, all which writers 
have received, had not the fame original right 
to our regard. Some are to be confidered as 
fundamental and indifpenfable, others only as 
ufeful and convenient; fome as did^ted by 
reafon and neceifity, others as enacted by def- 

potick 
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potick antiquity; fome as invijicibly fupport- 
cd by their conformity to the order of na- 
ture and operations of the intelled; others 
as formed by accident, or inftituted by ex- 
ample^ and therefore always liable to dif« 
pute and alteration. 

That many rules have been advanced 
without confuhing nature or reafon, we can- 
not but fuiped^, when we find it percm^xo- 
rily decreed by the ancient mafters, that only 
thru JpMking pirfinages Jhould appear at •nee. 
itfon iheftagiy a law which, as the variety and 
intricacy ^ modern plays has made it impof- 
fibie to be obferved, we now violate without 
fcruple, and as experience proves without 
inconvenience* < 

Thb original of tlii^ precept was merely 
tcctdental* Tragedy was a monody or foii^ 
tary fong in honour of BaccbtiSy improved af- 
terwards into a dialogue by the addition of 
another fpeaker; but the antients remember- 
ing that the tragedy was at firft pronounced 
only by one, durft not for fome time venture 
beyond two; atlaft when cuftom and impu- 
nity had made them daring, they extended 

I 3 their 
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their liberty to the admiffion of three, but re- 
ftrained themfelves by a critical edi6l from 
further exorbitance. 

By what accident the number of a£b was 
limited to five, I know not that any author 
has informed us; but certainly it is not de- 
termined by any neceility ariiing either from 
the nature of adlioa. or propriety of exhi- 
bition. An a£l is only the reprefentation of 
fuch a part of the buiinefs of the pby as pro- 
ceeds in an unbroken tenor, or without' any 
intermediate paufe. Nothing is more evi- 
dent tl)an that of every real^ and by confe- 
quence of every dramatick a£tion, the inter- 
vals may be more or fewer than five; and in- 
deed the rule is upon the Englijh ftage every 
day brokeo in efFeft, without any other mif- 
chief than that which arifes from an abfurd 
endeavour to obferve it in appearance. When 
the fcene is (hifted the a<% ceafes, fince fome 
time is neceflarily fuppofed to elapfe while 
the perfonages of the drama change their 
place. 

With no greater right to our obedience 
have the criticks confined the dramatic ac- 
tion 
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tion to a certain number of hours. Proba- 
bility requires that the time of aftion ihould 
approach fomewhat nearly to that of exhi- 
bition, and thofe plays will always be thought 
moft happily conducted which croud the 
greateil variety into the leaft fpace. But 
fince it will frequently happen that fome de- 
lufion muft be admitted, I know not where 
the limits of imagination can be fixed. It 1$ 
rarely obferved that minds not prepofll-iTcd 
by mechanical criticifm feel any ofl'cnce 
from the extenfion of the intervals between 
the 2L&S I nor can I conceive it abfurd or im<- 
poffible, that he who can multiply three 
hours into twelve or twenty-four, might 
image with equal eafe a greater number. 

I KNOW not whether he thal*profeffcs to 
regard no other laws than thofe of nature, 
will not be inclined to receive tragi- comedy 
to his proteftion, whom, however generally 
condemned, her own laurels have hitherto 
(haded from the fulminations of criticifm. For 
what is there in the mingled drama which 
impartial reafoncan condemn ? the connexi- 
on of important with trivial incidents^ fince 
it is not only common but perpetual in the 

I 4 worlds 
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world, may furely be allowed upon the ftage, 
which pretends only to be the mirrour of 
life. The impropriety of fupprefling pafii- 
ons before wc have raifed them to the inten- 
ded agitation, and of diverting the expecta- 
tion from an event which we keep fufpendcd 
only to raife it, may be fpecioufly urged. 
But will not experience {h«w this objeflion 
to be rather fubtle than juft ? is it not cer- 
tain that the tragic and comic affedions have 
been moved fdternately with equal force, 
and that, no plays have oftner fiil^ th« eye 
with tears and the breaft with palpiution, 
than thofe which are variegated with inter- 
ludes of mirth ? 

I DO not however think it fafe to judge 
of works«*9f genius merely, by the event. 
Thefe refiftlcfs viciffitudes of the heart,> this 
alternate prevalence of mterriment and fdem- 
nity may fometimes be more properly af- 
cribed to the vigour of the vrriter than the 
juftnefs of the defign : And inftead of vin- 
dicating tragi-comedy by thcfuccefs of SJ^ikt- 
fpear^ we ought perhaps to pay new honours 
to that tranfcendent and unbounded genius 
diat could prefide over the paflions in fport ; 

who 
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who to adluate the afPeflions, needed not the 
flow gradation of common means, but could 
fill the heart with inftantaneous jollity or 
forrow, and vary our difpofition as he chang- 
ed his fcenes. Perhaps the efFe£h even of 
Sl?akefpear*$ poetry might have been yet great- 
er, had he not counter-a£bed himfelf ; and 
we might have been more interefted in the 
didrefles of his heroes had we not been fo 
frequently diverted by the jokes of his buf* 
foons. 

There are other rules more Axed ztii ob- 
ligatory. It is necefTary that of every play 
the chief aftion fhould be fmgle ; for fince 
a play reprefcnts fome tranfaftion, through it* 
regular maturation to its final event, two 
adlions equally important itioft evidently con-^ 
ftitute two plays. 

As the defign of tragedy is to inftrud by 
moving the paffions, it muft always have a 
hero, a perfonage apparently and incontcfta- 
bly fuperior to the reft, upon whom the at- 
tention may be fixed and the anxiety fuf- 
pended. For though if two perfons oppo- 
llng each other with equal abilities and equal 

I 5 virtue^ 
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virtue, the auditor will inevitably in time 
choofe his favourite, yet as that choice muft 
be without any cogency of conviftion,. the 
hopes or fears which it raifes will be faint 
and languid. Of two heroes adling in con- 
federacy againft a common enemy, the vir- 
tues or dangers will give little emotion, be- 
caufe each claims our concern with the fame 
right, and the heart lies at reft between equal 
motives* 

It ought to be the firft endeavour of a 
writer to diflinguifh nature from cuftom, or 
that which is eftabliihed becaufe it is right, 
from that which is right only becaufe it is 
elabli(hed ; that he may neither violate ef- 
fe.itial principles by a defire of novelty, nor 
debar himfelf from the attainment of beau- 
ties within his view by a ncedlcls fear of 
breaking rules which no literary didhitor had 
authority to jenafl*. 
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HOM. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THOUGH one of your correfpondents 
has prefumed to mention with fome 
contempt that prefence of attention and ca- 
fmefs of addrefs, which the pohte have long 
agreed to celebrate and cftcem, yet I cannot 
be perfuaded to think them unworthy of re- 
gard or cultivation j but am inclined to be- 
lieve that, as we feldo^i value rightly what 
we have never known the mifery of wanting^ 
his judgment has been vitiated by his.-happU 
nefs y and that a natural exuberance of aiiu-* 
ranee has hindered him fcom.difcovcri<i<t,it» 
excellence and ufe» 

This felicity, . whether beftowcd by cart^ 
flitution, or obtained- by early habitude?, I 
caa fcarcely contemplate without envy. I 
was bred undec a. man of learning in t';e 
country, who having little acquaintance wich 
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, grandeur or pleafure, inculcated nothing but 
the dignity of knowledge, and the happi- 
nefs of virtue. By frequency of admonition, 
and confidence of aflertion, he prevailed up- 
on me to believe, that at my firft entrance 
into the world, the fplendor of literature 
would be fufficient to attraift reverence, if it 
was not darkened by corruption. I there- 
fore purfued my ftudies with incefiant in- 

^ duftry, and avoided every thing which I had 
been taught to confider cither as vicious or 
tending to vice,- becaufe I regarded guilt and 
teproach as infepar^bly united, and thought 
a tainted reputation the greateft calamity. 

At the univerfity, I found no reafon for 
changing my opinion, for though many a- 
mong my fellow ftu dents took the' opportu- 
nity of a more remifs difcipline to gratify 
their paffions ; yet virtue preferved her na- 
tural fuperiority, and thofe who ventured to 
neglefl: were not fufFered to infult her. The 
ambition of petty accomplifhments found its 
way into the receptacles of learning, but 
was obferved to feize commonly on thofe 
who either negleSed the fciences or could 
not attain them ; and 1 was therefore confirm- 
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cd in the do£b:ines of my old mafter, and 
thought nothing worthy of my cat e but the 
mfeans of gaining or ifmparting knovrkidgc* 

This purity of mantrers, and mtcnfcndi 
cf appKcatfon foon extended my rcnotrn 
beyond my awn cdlegc, and I wasappbirded 
by thofe, whofe opinion I tfren tluxugfct un- 
likely t6 decme me, as a young mjm that 
gave uncommon hopes of futm'e eminence. 
My performances in time readied my nativer 
province, and my relations^ congratirtatcd 
thentfelvts upon the new honours that were 
added to their family. 

I RETiTRNED homc covercd with aca- 
demical laurels, and fraught with criticifm 
and philofophy. The wit and the fchofar 
excited curiofity, and my acquaintance was 
folicited by innumerable invitations. To 
pleafe will always be the wifli of benevo- 
lence, to be admired muft be the conftant 
aim of ambition ; and I therefore confidered 
myfelf as about to receive the reMrard of my 
honeft labours, and to find the efficacy of 
learning and of virtue. 

The 
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Th£ third day after my arrival I dincfd at 
die houfe of a gentleman who had fummon- 
ed a multitude of his friends to the annual 
celebration of his wedding-day. I fet for- 
ward with great exultation, and. thought my- 
felf happy, that I had an opportunity of dif- 
playing my knowledge to fo numerous an af- 
fembly. I felt no fenfe of my own infuffici- 
ency, till going up ftairs^to the dining-room, 
I heard the mingled roar of obfireperous mer- 
riment. I was however difgufted rather 
Uian terrified, and went forward with- 
out deje£lion* The whole company rofe 
at my entrance, but when I faw fo ma • 
ny eyes fixed at once upon me, 1 was 
blafted with a fudden imbecility, I was quel- 
led by fome namelefs power which I found 
impoflible to be refifted. My fight was daz- 
zled, my cheeks glowed, my perceptions 
were confounded j I was harrafled by the 
multitude of eager (alutations, aiid returned 
the common civilities with heiitation and 
impropriety j the fenfc of my own blunders 
cncresded my confufion> and before the ex- 
change of ceremonies allowed me to fit down, 
I was ready to fink under the oppreffioa of 

furprife > 
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furprife ; my voice grew weak^ and my knees 
trembled. 

The aflembly then refumed their placed, 
and I fat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. 
To the queilions of curiofity, or the appeals 
of complai&nce, I could feldom anfwer but 
with negative monofyllables, or profeifions 
of ignorance ; for the fubjefis on which they 
converfed, were fuch as are feldom difcuiTed 
in books, and were therefore out of my range 
of knowledge. At length an old clergyman, 
who rightly conjectured the reafon of my 
concifenefs, relieved me by fome queftions 
about the prefent ftate of natural knowledge, 
and engaged me by an appearance of doub( 
and oppofition in the explication and defence 
of the Niwtman philofopiiy. 

The confcioufiiefs oi my own abilities 
roufed me from my depreffion, and long fa- 
miliarity with my fubjed enabled me to dif- 
courfe with eafe and volubility^ but however 
I might pleafe myfelf, I found very little ad- 
ded by my demonftrations to the iatisfa^on 
of the company ; and my antagoniil who 
knew the laws of conver&tion toa well, to 

detaia 
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detain their attefitteif long updit an unplea^ 
fing topic, after he had commemlcd my 
acuteneis and comprehenfion, difmifled the 
controverfy, arid refigned me to my former 
infignificance and ptrpiexity. 

Aftbr dinner^ I received frt>m tte kdies, 
who h^ heard that 1 was a wit^ M invrta- 
tion to the tet-tMe. I congratulated tnykli 
ypoft ai> opportuflity to efcajie from the com- 
t^any^ whofe g^cly began to be tumultuou?^ 
tLTti among whom fevera) hkits had been 
dropped of the delefliief? of imitcrfities, the 
folly of book-learning, and the aakwardn^fi 
of fchokrs. To the lacRes therefore I ftetv, 
«3 to a refage from clamour, infnk and rufti^ 
eity, but found my heart fink as I approach* 
ed their apajrtxnent, andi irst^ agam difeciH 
certed by the ceremonies of entrance, and 
confounded by the neccffity of encourttfering 
fo many eyes at once. 

Whew I fat dovm I confidered that fome- 
thing pretty was al^¥ay8 faid to ladies 
and refolvect to reco^r my tfr^it by foi»e 
elegant obfervation or graccfW compUment. 
1 apj^d myfttf to* tfhe jffiCoik&i»t» df alt 

that 
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that I had read or heard in praife of beauty, 
and endeavoured to acconunodate fome claili- 
cai compliment to the prefent occafion. I 
funk into profound meditation, revolved the 
characters of the heroines of old, confidered 
whatever the poets have fung in their praife, 
and after having borrowed and invented, 
chofen and rejected a thouiand fentiments, 
which, if I had uttered them, would not 
have bctsn ufiderftood, I was awakened fron\ 
my ^ream of learned gallantry, by the fer- 
vaiif whd dillfibiited the tea. 

There are not marry fituations more in- 
cefTantly uneafy than that in which the man 
is placed wiio k waCchtng an oppof tttnity to 
fpeak, witkouccMtrage Co Cake it when it is 
offered, and who^ ciM' he refelves to give a 
fpecimen of hi< abilities, tivntys finds fome 
reafon or oifc«r for decaying it to the next 
miinae. I Wag aftiamed ef fittnce, yet could 
&id nothing to fay of el<^ance or importance 
equal to my wifhes. The ladies, afraid cf 
my learning, thought themfelves not quali- 
fied to propoie any fubjoA of prattle to a 
man fo famous for difpute, and there was no« 
thing on either fide but impatience and vex-> 
ation. 
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Ik this conflidi of (hame as I was reaflem- 
bling my fcattcrcd fentiments, and rtfolving 
to force my imagination to fome fprightiy 
(ally, had juft found a very happy compli- 
ment, by too much attention to my own 
meditations, I fuffered the iaucer to drop 
from my hand. The cup was broken, die 
lap-dog was fcalded, a brocaded petticoat 
was ftained, and the whde aflemUy was 
thrown intP diforder. Inowconfidered all 
hopes of reputation as at an jend,. and while 
they were confoling and affifting one ano- 
ther, flole away in filence. 

Ths mifadventures of this unhappy day 
are not yet at an end ; I am afraid of meeting 
the meaneft of them that triumphed over me 
in this ftate of flupidity and contempt, and 
feel the fame terrors encroaching upon my 
heart at the fight of thofe who have once im- 
prefled them. Shame, above any other paffi- 
on, propagates itfelf. Before thofe who have 
feen me confufed, I can never appear with- 
out new confufion, and the remembrance of 
the weaknefs which 1 formerly difcovered, 
hinders me from acting or fpeaking with mj 
natural force. 

But 
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But is this Mifery, Mr. Rambler y never 
to ceafe ? have I fpent my life in ftudy only 
to become the fport of the ignorant, and 
debarred myfelf from all the common en- 
joyments of youth to collect ideas which muft 
fleep in filence, and form opinions which I 
mufl not divulge ? inform me, dear fir, by 
what means I may refcue my Acuities from 
thefe (hackles of cowardice, how I may rife 
to a level with my fellow beings, recall my- 
felf from this langour of involuntary fubjec- 
tion to the free exertion of my intelleds, 
and add to the power of reafoning the li- 
berty of fpeech. 

/ am^ Sify (ic* 

VfiRECUNDULUS, 



Numb. 
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Numb. 158. Saturday, 5^/)/. 21, 1751. 

Grammaticl certant^ et adhiufuh yudice Us eft, 

HoR. 

CRITICISM, though dignified from the 
earlieft ag€S by the labours of men 
eminent for knowledge and fagacity,' and, 
fince the revival of polite literaciire, the fa* 
vouriCe ftudy. of European fcfiolars, has not 
yet attained the certainty and (lability of fci- 
cnce. The rules hitherto, received, are fel- 
dom drawn from: any fettled principle or 
felf-evident poftulate, or adapted to the na- 
tural and invariable conflitution of things ; 
but will be found upon examination the ar- 
bitrary edi6t« of kgiflators authori fed only by 
themfclves, who out of various means by 
which the fame end may be attained, felefted 
fuch as happened to occur to their own re- 
flexion, and then by a law which idlenefs and 
timidity were too willing to obey, prohibi- 
ted new experiments of wit, reftrained fancy 
from tlie indulgence of her innate inclina- 
tion to hazard and adventure, and condemn- 
ed all future flights of genius to purfue the 
path of the Megnian eagle. 
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Thje authority claimed by criticks may 
be more justly oppofed^ as it in apparently de- 
rived from tfaem whom they endcavou)* to 
controul ; for we owe few of the rules of 
writing to the acutene& of thoTe by whom they 
are delivered, nor have they generally any 
other merit than that having read the works 
of great authors witli attention, they have 
obftTvcd the arrangement of their matter, 
or the graces of their expreflion, and then 
expcSed hoxwur and reverence for precepts 
which they never could have invented : So 
that pra(£tice has introduced rules, rather than 
rulc$ have directed pradlice. 

For this reafbn the laws of every fpecies 
of writing have been fettled by the ideas of 
him who firft raifed it to reputation, with* 
out enquiry whether his performances were 
not yet fufceptible of improvement. The ex* 
GcHencies and faults of celebrated writers 
have been equally recommended to pofterity ; 
and fo far has blind reverence prevailed, that 
even the number of their books has been 
thought worthy of imitation. 

Ths 
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The imagination of the firft authors of 
lyrick poetty was vehement and rapid, and 
their knowledge various and extenfive; living 
in an age when fcience had been little culti^* 
vated, and when the minds of their auditors 
not being accuftomed to accurate infpedion, 
were eafily dazzled by glaring ideas, they ap- 
plied themfelves to inftrufl, rather by (bort 
fentences and firiking thoughts than by re- 
gular argumentation; and finding attention 
more fucccfsfully excited by fudden fallies 
and unexpe£led exclamations, than by the 
more artful and placid beauties of methodical 
deduction, they loofed their genius to its own 
courfc, paffed from one fentiment to another 
without exprefling the intermediate ideas, 
aijd roved at large over the ideal world With 
fuch lightnefs and agility that their footfteps 
are fcarcely to be traced. 

From this accidental peculiarity of the an« 
tient writers the criticks deduce the rules 
of lyrick poetry, which they have fet free 
from sdl the laws by which other compofi- 
tions are confined, and allow to negleA the 
niceties of tranfition, to ftart into remote di- 
gref&ons, and to wander without reflraint 
from one fcene of inugqy to another. 

A 
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A WRITER of later times has by the viva- 
city of his eflays^ reconciled mankind to the 
fame licentioufiiefs in (hort diflertations ; and 
he therefore who wants fkill to form a plan 
or diligence to purfue it, needs only entitle 
his performance an eflay, to acquire the right 
of heaping together the celle&ions of half his 
life, without order, coherence, or propriety. 

Ik writing, as in life, faults are endured 
without difguft when they are ailbciated with 
tranfcendent merit, and may be fometimes 
recommended to weak judgments by the luAre 
which they obtain from their union with ex- 
cellence; but it is the bufmefs of thofe who 
prefume to fuperintend the tafte or morals of 
mankind, to feparate illufive combinations, 
and diftinguifh that which may be praifed 
from that which can only be excufed. As vi- 
ces never promote happinefs, though when 
overpowered by more adive and more nu* 
merous virtues they cannot totally deftroy it| 
fo coofufion and irregularity produce no beau- 
ty, though they cannot always obftru£l the 
brightnefs of genius and learning. To pro- 
ceed from one truth to another, and conned 

di^t 
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diftant propofitions by regular confequences 
is the great prcrogttivc of man. Indepen- 
dent and uncofineded fentimcnte flaflling up- 
on the mind in quick iiicGcfficm may for a 
time delight by their noveky, but they difer 
from fyAematical reafonisg, as fin^ aote$ 
from haraK>ny, as glances of lijjhitming from 
Ae ladiance of the fun. 

When rules are thus drawn, rather from 
precedents than reafon, there is danger not 
only from the faults of an author but froa 
the errors of thofe who criticife his works ; 
fince they may often miilead their pupils by 
iaife reprefentat'tons as the dceroniam of the 
fixteenih century were betrayed into bar- 
barifms by corrupt copies of their darling 
writer. 

It is eftabliflied at prefent, that the proemial 
lines of a poem, in which the general fubjed 
is propofed, muft always be void of glitter 
and embeUtfhment. ^ The firft lines of Pth 
•^ radjfe Lojiy' fays Addifosj ** ape peihaps 
^^ as plain^ funple and unadorned as any of 
*' the whole poem, in whidi particular the 
^ author has conibiiiied hkafelf to die ex- 

I „ ample 



% 
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^* ample of Homer and the Precept of //#- 
« rau:' 

This obfervatipn fcems to have been made 
by an implicit adoption of the common opi- 
nion without confideration either of the pre- 
cept or example. Had Horace been confut- 
ed, he would have been found to direct only 
what fliould be comprifed in the propo- 
fition, not how it (hould be expreffcd, and 
to have commended Homer in oppofition to a 
meaner poet, not for the gradual elevation of 
bis di<^ion, but the judicious expanfion of 
his plan, for difplaying unpromifed events, 
not for producing unexpefted elegancies. 



Specioja dehinc miracula promit 



jIntipbatenScyUamquej l^ cumCydope CbarybJimm 

- If the exordial lines of Homer be compa- 
red with the reft of the poem, they will not 
appear remarkable for plainnefs or fimplici- 
ty, but rather eminently adorned and illumi- 
nated. 
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n«XX« y 07 (f vc'rrw ndcy aXytet 09 xola dv^Aov^ 
"He^toy * avraf o tmoiw of f iXfTO mrt^f ^fiMfm 

The firft vcrfes of the IliadzTt in like man- 
ner particularly fplendid, and the propofltion 
of the Eneid clofes with dignity and magnifi- 
cence not often to be found even in the poe- 
try of FirgiL 

The Intent of the introduflion is to raife 
expedlation and fufpend it, fomething there- 
fore muft be difcovered and fomething con- 
cealed ; and the poet while the fertility of his 
invention is yet unknown, may properly re- 
commend himfelf by the grace of his Ian* 
guage. 

Ht that reveals too much or promxfes too 
little, he that never irritates the intelle£hial 
appetite, or that immediately fatiates it, e- 
^ally defeats his own purport It is necef* 

iary 
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(ary to the pleafure of the reader, that the e- 
vents fhould not be anticipated, and how then 
can his attention be invited, but by grandeur 
of expreffion ? 



Numb. 159. T^jzsdky^ September 2^j i7Si* 

Sunt verha tt V9ce$y qui bus hunc hnire dolor em 
Pojfisj et magnam morbi depcnere partem* HoR* 

THE imbccillitjr with which Virecundulm 
complains that the prefence of a nume- 
rous aflembly freezes his faculties, is particu« 
larly Incident to the ftudious part of mankind, 
whofe education necefTarily fecludes them in 
their earlier years from mingled converfe, till 
at their difmiffion from fchools and acade- 
mies they plunge at once into the tumult of 
the world, and coming forth from the gloom 
©f folitude are overpowered by the blaze of 
publick life. 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nature 
that, as the feathers and firength of a bird 
grow together, and her wings are not com- 

K 2 pletcd 
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pleted till (he is able to fly, fo ibme propor- 
tion fhould be prcSavoi in the hiunan kind 
between judgment and courage; the precipi- 
tation of inexperience b dierefore reftrained 
by (hame, and we remain (hackled by timi- 
dity, till we have learned to fpeak, and d& 
with propriety. 

I BELIEVE few can review tl^ days of 
their youth, without recoUe&ing tempta- 
tions, which (hame, rather than virtue, ena- 
bled them to refid; and opinions which, 
however haftily conceived and negligently 
examined, however erroneous in their prin- 
ciples, and dangerous in their confequences, 
they have a thoufand times panted to advance 
at the hazard of contempt and hatred, when 
thty found thcmfelves irrefiftibly deprefled 
amidft their eagernefs and confidence, by a 
languid anxiety which feized them at the mo- 
ment of utterance, and ftill gathered fh-ength 
from their endeavours to refift it. 

It generally happens that aflfurance keeps 
an even pace with ability, and the fear of 
mifcarriagc, which hinders our firft attempts, 
is gradually diillpated as our (kill advances 

towards 
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towards certainty of fuccefs. That bafliful- 
ncfs therefore which prevents difgrace, that 
ihort and temporary fhame which fecures us 
from the danger of lafting reproach, cannot 
be proper]y counted among our niisfortujies. 

Bashfulness, however it may incom- 
mode for a moment, fcarceljr ever produces 
evils of long continuance ; it may flufh the 
cheek, flutter in the heart, deje^ the eyes, 
and enchain the tongue, but its mifchicfs 
foon pafs ofF without remembrance. It may 
fometimes exclude pleafure, but feldop opens 
any avenue to forrow or remorfe. It is ob- 
ferved fomewhere, that f^w have repented of 
having forborn to fpeaL 

To excite oppofition and inflame male- 
volence is the unhappy privilege of courage 
made arrogant by confcioufnefs of ftrength. 
No man finds in himfelf any inclination to 
attack or oppofe him who confefles his fupc- 
riority by blufliing in his prefence. Quali- 
ties exerted with apparent fearfulnefs, re- 
ceive applaufe from every voice, and fiipport 
from every hand. Diffidence may check re- 
folution and obftru£l performance, but com- 

K 3 penfates 
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pcnfates its embarrafTments by more impoi;- 
tant advantages, it conciliates the proud, and 
foftens the fevere, averts envy from excel- 
lence, and cenfure from mifcarriage.^ 

It may indeed happen that knowledge 
and virtue renwin too long, congealed by this 
frigorifick poorer, a& the principles of vegeta- 
tion are fometimes ob{lru£ted by lingering 
frofts. Re that enters late into a publick 
ftation^ though with all the abilities requifite 
to the difcharge of his duty, will find his pow- 
ers at firft impeded by a timidity which he 
himfelf knows to be vitious, and muft 
ftruggle long againff dejis£lion and reludance 
before he obtains the full command of his 
own attention, and adds the gracefulnefs of 
eafe to the dignity of merit. 

For this difeaie of the mind, I know not 
whether any remedies of much efficacy can 
be found. To advife a man unaccuftomed to 
the eyes of multitudes to mount a tribunal 
without perturbation, to tell hini whofe life 
has paiTed in the fhades of contemplation^ 
that he muft not be difconcerted or perplexed 
in receiving and returning the compliments 

©f 
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ef a fplendid aflembly, is to advife an inha^ 
bitant of Brajil or Sumatra^ not to fhiver 
at an Englijh winter, or him who has al* 
ways lived upon a plain to look from a 
precipice witliout emotion. It is to fuppofe 
cuftom inilantaneouily controlabic by reafon, 
and to endeavour to communicate by pre- 
cept that which only time and habit can b&- 
ftow. 

He tliat hopes by philofophy and contem- 
plation alone to fortify himfelf againft that 
awe which all at their firfl appearance on 
the flage of life, muft feel from the fpedtators, 
wilU ^t the hour of need, be mocked by his 
refolution ; and I doubt whether the prefer^ 
yatives which Plato relates Alcibiade$ to 
have received from SocraUSy when he was 
about to fpeak in publick, proved fuificienc 
to fecur« him from the powerful fafcination. 

Yet as the efFefts of time may by art and 
induftry be accelerated or retarded, it can- 
not be improper to confider by what motives 
to confidence and firmnefs this troublcfome 
inftinfl: may be oppofed when it e;cceeds its 
juft proportion, and inftcad of reprefling pe- 

K 4 tulance 
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tulancc and temerity iilences eloquence^ and 
debilitates force. Since though it cannot be 
hoped that anxiety fhouid be immediately 
didipated, it may be at leaft foznewhat aba- 
ted ; and the paffiom will neceilarily operate 
with lefs violence, when reafbn rifes againft 
them, than while (he either flumbers in neu- 
trality, or, miftaking her imereft lends them 
her aKftance. 

No caufe more frequently produces bafh- 
fulneis than too high an opinion of our own 
importance. He that imagines an aflem- 
b]y filled with ideas of his genius, panting 
with exptAation, and hulhed with attention, 
eafily terrifies himfelf with the dread of dif- 
appointtng them, and {trains his imaginatioA 
in purfuit of fomething worthy of their no- 
tice ; fomething that may vindicate the vera- 
city of fame, and fhow that his reputation 
was not gained by chance. He confiders, 
that what he (hall fay or do will never be 
forgotten j that renown or infamy are fuf- 
pcndcd upon every fyllable, and that no- 
thing ought to fall from him which will not 
bear the tefl of time. Under fuch folicitude, 
who can wonder that the mind i3 overwhel- 
med. 
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med, and by ftruggling with attempts above 
her ftrength, quickly fmks into lahguiihmeiit 
and defpondency. 

The moft ufeful medicines are often un- 
pleafing to the tafte. Thofe who are op- 
preffed by their own reputation, will perhaps 
not be comforted by hearing that their cares 
are unneceflary. But the truth is, that no 
man is much regarded by the reft of the 
world, except where the intereft of others is 
. involved in his fortuite. He that confi- 
ders how little he dwells upon the condi- 
.tion of others, will learn how little the 
attention of others is attraded by himfelf. 
While we fee multitudes pafling before us, 
of whom perhaps not one appears to deferve 
our notice, or 'excites our fympatby, ^ve 
fhould remember, that we likewife are loft 
in the fame throng, tliat the eye which hap- 
pens to glance upon us is turned in a mo- 
ment on him that follows us, and that the ut- 
moft which we Can reafoniably hope or fear 
is to All a vac^t hour with prattle and bt 
foEgotCen. 

K 5 Numb. 
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NoMB. 1 60. Satvkday, Stpt. 28, 1 751. 

»■■■■■ Inter fe convmt urjis^ 

Jur. 

•« ririHE world," fays Locke^ ^ has pc«- 
** X pic of all forts." As in the general 
hurry produced by the fuperfluities of fome^ 
and neceffities of others, no man needs 
to ftand ftill for want of employment, fe 
•in the innumerable gradations of ability, 
and endleis varieties of ftudy and incI^• 
nation 9 no employment can be vacant for 
want of a man qualified to difcharge it. 

Such is probably the natural date of the 
univerfe, but it is fb much deformed by in- 
tereft and paffion, that the benefit of this 
adaptation of men to things is not always 
perceived. The folly of thofe who fet their 
fervices to fale, inclines them to boaft of 
qualifications which they do.not poflefs, and 
^to attempt bufmefs which they do not un- 
dcrftand j and they who have the power of 
afligning to others the tafk of life, are fcl- 
*dom honeft or feldom happy in their nomi- 
nations* 
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nations. Patrons are fbmetimes corrupted 
by, avarice, and fometimes cheated by credu^ 
Jity ; fometimes overpowered by refiftlefs for 
licitation, and fometimes too flrongly in£u- 
enced by the honeft prejudices of fricndfhip^ 
or the prevalence of virtuous, compaflion* 
For, whatever cool reafon may dire<^, it is 
not eafy for a man of tender and (crapulous 
goodnefs to overlook the immediate efFeA 
of his own adlons by turning his eyes upoa 
their remoter confequences, and to do that 
which muil give prefent pain^ for the fake 
* of obviating fome evil yet uafek, or fecu- 
. ring fome advantage in time to come» What 
is diftant, is in itfelf ol^cure, and, when w« 
have no .defire to fee it, eafily efcapes our 
notice (^ takes fuch a form as defire or ima- 
glnatipn beflows upon it^ and be whofo 
: hop^ and fears are bufy in his heart wUL 
foon find fome method o£ accommod^ing^ 
futurity to his fchemes>.. 

Every man might for the lame reafon ia 
the multitudes that fv/zrm about him, £i>d: 
fome kindred mmd with which he. could U'^ 
nite in confidenioe and friendlbip; yet we 
£ee many ftraggling fin^e. about the worI{3, 
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unhappy for want of an aflbciate, and pining 
wkh the neceffity of confining their fen- 
timents to their own bofoms. 

This inconvenience arifes in like man- 
ner from ftruggles of the will againft the un- 
derftanding. It is not often difficult to find 
ft fuitable companion if every man would 
be content with fuch as he is «[ualified to 
pleafe. But if vanity tempts him to forfake 
his rank and poft himfelf among thofe with 
whom no common intereft or mutual plea- 
fure can ever unite him^ he muft alwayar 
live in a (late of unfocial feparation, with- 
out tendernefs and without truft. 

There are many natures which can ne- 
ver approach within a certain diftance^ and 
which when any irregular motive impels 
them towards conta£t, feem to flart back 
from each other by fomc invincible repulfion. 
There are others which immediately cohere 
whenever they come into the reach of mu- 
tual attra&ion, and with very little forma- 
lity of preparation mingle intimately as Toon 
as they meet. Every man whom either bu- 
finefs or curiofity has thrown at large into 

the 
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the world, will recoiled many inftances of 
fondnefs and diflike, which have forced them- 
felves upon him without the intervention of 
his Judgment; of difpolitions^ to court 
fome and avoid others, when he <Sould affign 
no reafon for die preference, or none ade- 
quate to the violence of his paffions ; of in- 
fluence that aded inftantaneoufly. upon his 
mind, and which no arguments or perfuafi- 
ons could ever overcome* 

Among thofe with whom time and inter- 
courfe have made us familiar, we feel our 
affe£lions divided in different proportions 
without much regard to moral or intelledhi- 
al merit. Every man knows fome whom 
he cannot induce himfelf to truft, though 
be has no reafcm to fufped that they would 
betray him ; thofe to whom he cannot com- 
plain though he never obferved them to want 
compaffion; thofe in whofe prefenceBene*- 
ver can be gay though excited by a thoufand 
invitations to mirth and freedom ; and thofe 
from whom he cannot be content to 
receive inftrudion, though they never inful- 
ted his ignorance by contempt or oftenta- 
tion* 

That 
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That much regard is to be had to thofe 

inftinds of kindnds and diflike> or that re^ 

fon (hould blindly fellow them,. I am ftf 

from intending to inculca^. It is. very cec>- 

tain that by indulgence we may /give them 

flrength which they have not* b6m ; nature, 

and almofl every example of ingKstfittfdiiaBd 

-treachery proves that by obeying them we 

may commit our happineik to tho(e who aor 

very unworthy of fo great a-trufl. But it 

may deferve to be remarked, that fince few 

contend much with their inclinations, it is 

generally vain to folicit the good will of 

ihofe whom .we perceive thus involimtarilf 

alienated from us ; neither knowledge nor 

virtue will reconcile antipathy, and though 

ofiiciouihcrs. may for ^a time be admitted, 

and diligence applauded, they will at laft be 

difmified with coldae& or difcouxaged by 

neglc£L 

•'• . • ■ • 

SoMS have indeed, an. occuit power of 
ilealing upon the afiecSlions,. of el&citing.^u- 
niverfal benevolence, and difpbfmg every 
heart to fondnefs and friendfhip. But this 
is a felicity granted only to the favourites of 

natiiiCK 
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nature. The greater part of mankind findz 
different reception from different diipofitions 5 
they fometlmes obtain unexpected carefles 
and difliniSiions from thofe whom they never 
flattered with any uncommon regard, and 
Sometimes exhauft all their arts of pleafing 
without efFeA. To thefe it is neceflary to look 
round with vigilance, and attempt every breaft 
in which they find virtue fuificient for the 
foundation of friendfliip j to enter into the 
crowd and try whom chance will offer to thcrr 
notice till th^ fix on fome temper congenial 
to their own, as the magnet rolled in the duft 
colleds the fragments of its kindred metal 
from a thoufand particles- of other Aibftances. 

Every man mufl have remarked the fa- 
cility with which the kindnefs of others h 
fometimes gained by thofe to whom he never 
could have imparted his own^ We are by 
our occupations, education and habits of 
life divided almoft into differenfr- fpecie?, 
which regard one another for the moft part 
with fcorn and malignity. Each of thek 
clafles of the human race has defires, fears, 
and converfation, vexations and merriment 
peculiar to itfelf ; cares which another can- 
not feel 3 pleafures which he cannot partake; 

aod 
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and modes of expreffing every fenfadon 
which he cannot underftand. That frolick 
which (hakes one man with laughter will 
convulfe another with indignation ; the ftrain 
of jocularity which in one place obtains treats 
and patronage, would in another be heard 
with indifference, and in a third widi ab« 
horrence. 

To raife eileem we muft benefit odiers, 
to procure love we muft pleafe them. A- 
riftotle^ that great mafter of human nature 
obferves, that old men do not readily form 
friendfhips, becaufe they are not eafily fuf- 
ceptible of pleafure. He that can contribute 
to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or par- 
take with equal guft the favourite amufe- 
ment, he whofe mind is employed on the 
fame objefls, and who therefore never har- 
rafles the underftanding with unaccuftomed 
ideas, will be always welcomed with ardour, 
and left with regret, unlefs he deftroys thofe 
advantages by faults with which peace and 
fecurity cannot confift. 

He therefore that would gain a patron 
muft adopt bis inclination ^ but die greateft 

part 
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part of human pleafures approach fo nearly 
to the borders of vice, that few who make 
the delight of others their rule of conduct 
are able to avoid fuch compliances as vir« 
tue cannot approve; yet certainly he that 
purchafes favour by proftitution miftakcs his 
own intereft) fmce he gains friendfhip by 
means, for which his friend, if eirer he be- 
comes wife, muft fcorn him, and for which 
at laft he muft fcorn himfelf* 



Numb. i6i, Tuesday, OSfober i, 1751. 

HOM. 

Mr. RAMBLER, 

SIR, 

YOU have formerly obferved thatcurio- 
fity often terminates in barren know- 
ledge, and that the mind is prompted to ftu« 
dy and enquiry rather by the uneafmefs of ig- 
norance, than the hope of profit* Nothing 
can be of lefs importance to any prefent in- 

tereft 
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tcreft than the fortune of thofe who hare 
been long loft in the grave, and from whom 
nothing now can be heped or feared. Yet 
to roufe the zeal of a true antiquary little 
more is necellary than to mention a name 
which mankind have confpired to forget; 
be will make his way to remote fcenes cf 
, a^ion through obfcurity and contradi(Stion, 
as Ti:lly fought amidil: bufbes and brambles 
the tomb of Archimedes. 

It is not eafy to difcover how it concerns 
bim that gathers the produce or receives the 
rent of an eftate, to know through what 
' families the land has pafTed, who is regifter- 
ed in the conqueror's furvey as its polTeffor, 
how often it has been forfeited by treafon, 
or how often fold by prodigality. The pow- 
er or wealth of the prefent inhabitants of a 
country cannot be much encreafed by an 
enquiry after the names of thofe barbarians, 
who deftroyed one another twenty centuries 
$igo, in coqtefts for the fhelter of woods or 
convenience of pafturage. Yet we fee that 
no man can be at reft in the enjoyment of a 
pew purchafe till he h^s learned the hiftory 
of his grovmds from the antient inhabitants 

of 
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of the parifh, and that no nation omits t» 
record the a£iions of their anceftorsj howe- 
ver bloody, ravage and rapacious. 

The fame difpofitionas different opportuni- 
ties call it forth, difcovers itfelf in great or in 
little things. I have always thought it un- 
worthy of a wife man to flumber in total 
inactivity only becaufe he happens to have no 
employment equal to his ambition or genius ; 
it is therefore my cuftom to apply my at- 
tention to the objects before me> and as I 
oannot think any place wholly unworthy of 
notice that affords a habitation to a man of 
letters, I have colle£ted the hiftory and an- 
tiquities of the feveral garrets in which I 
have refided. 

^antulacunque. ejlls^ vos ego magna vaco* 

Many of thefe narratives my induftry has 
been able to e;ctend to a confvderable length ; 
but the woman witli whom I now lodge has 
lived only eighteen months in the houfe, 
and can give no account of its antient revo- 
lutions J the plaifterer having, at her en- 
trance^ obliterated by his whitc-wafh,. all the 

imoky 
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fmoky memorials which former tenants had 
left upon the cieling, and perhaps drawn 
the veil of oblivion over politicians, philo- 
fophers and poets. 

When I firft cheapened my lodgings, the 
landlady told me, that (he hoped I was not 
an author, for the lodgers on the firft floor 
had ftipulated that the upper rooms fhovU 
not be occupied by a noify trade. I very 
readily promifed to give no difturbance to her 
family, and foon difpatched a bargain on the 
ufual terms. 

I HAD not flept many nights in my new 
apartment before I began to enquire after 
my predeceflbrs, and found my landlady, 
whofe imagination is filled chiefly with her 
own affairs, very ready to give me infor- 
mation. 

Curiosity, like all other delires, pro- 
duces pain, as well as pleafure. Before fhc 
began her narrative, I had heated my head 
with expeflations of adventures and difco- 
veries, of elegance in difguife and learning 
in diftrefs, and was fomewhat mortified 

when 
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v^hen I heard, that the fir ft tenant was a 
taylor, of whom nothing was remembred 
but that he complained of his room for want 
of light ; and, after having lodged in it a 
month, and paid only a week's rent, pawned 
a piece of cloth which he was trufted to cut 
out, and was forced to make a precipitate 
retreat from this quarter of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly ar- 
rived from the country, who lived for five 
weeks with great regularity, and became by 
frequent treats very much the favourite of 
the family, but at laft received vifits fo fre- 
quently from a coufm in Cheapftde^ that Ihe 
brought the reputation of the houfc into 
danger, and was therefore difinifTed with 
good advice. 

The room then flood empty for a fort- 
night J my landlady began to think that flie 
had judged hardly, and often wifhed for 
fuch another lodger. At laft an elderly man 
of a grave afpedt, read the bill, and bar- 
gained for the room, at the very firft price 
that was afked. He lived in dofe retire- 
ment, fddom went out till evening, and 

then 
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ihen returned earty, fometimes chearful, and 
at other times deje£led« It was rexnarkablci 
tliat whatever he purchafed, he never had 
fmall money in his pocket, and though cool 
and temperate on other occadons, was al- 
ways vehement and ftormy till he received 
his change. He paid his rent with great ex- 
a£tnefs, and feldom failed once a week to 
requite my landlady's civility with a fupper. 
At laft, fuch is the fate of human felicity^ 
the houfe was alarmed at midnight by the 
conflable, who demanded to fearch the gar- 
rets. My landlady afluring him that he had 
miflaken the door, conduced him up ftairs, 
where he found the tools of a coiner ; but 
the tenant had crawled along the roof to an 
empty houfe, and efcaped; much to the 
joy of my landlady, who declares him a 
very honeft man, and wonders why anybo- 
dy fhould be hanged for making money when 
fuch numbers are in want of it. She howe- 
ver confefTes that flie Iball for the future al* 
ways queftion the charadter of thofe who 
take her garret without beating down the 
price. 

The bill was then placed again In the 
window^ and the poor woman was teazed 

for 
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for fcven weeks by innumerable paflcngers, 
who obliged her to climb with them every 
hour up five (lories, and then difliked the 
profpcft, hated the noife of a publick ftrect, 
thought the (lairs. narrow, objected to a low 
ceiling, required the walls to be hung with 
fre(ha' paper, a(ked quedions about the 
neighbourhood, could not think of living (o 
far from their acquaintance, wi(hed the win- 
dow had looked to the fouth rather than 
the weft, told how the door and chimney 
might have been better difpofed, bid her half 
'the price that fhe afked, or promifed to give 
her earncft the next day, and came no more. 

At laft, a (hort meagre man, in a tarnilh- 
ed waidcoat, defired to fee the garret, and 
when he had (lipulated for two long (helves 
and a larger table, hired it at a low rate. 
When the afFair was compleated, he looked 
round him with great fatisfadion, and re- 
peated fomc words which the woman did 
not underfland. In two days he brought a 
great box of books, took pofTefEon of his room, 
and lived very inofFenfively, except that he 
frequently difturbed the inhabitants of thq 
next floor by unfeafonable noifes* He was 

generally 
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generally in bed at noon, but from eveniDg 
to midnij^ht he fometimes talked aloud with 
great vehemence, fometimes flamped as in 
rage, fometimes threw down his poker, then 
clattered his chairs, then fat down in deep 
thought, and again burft out into loud vo- 
ciferations ; fometimes he would figh as op- 
prefled with mifery, and fometimes fhake 
with convulfive laughter. When he encoun- 
tered any of the family he gave way or bow- 
ed, but rarely fpoke, except that as be weit 
up flairs he often repeated. 



'O; ivifraTct ivfiara huo. 



hard words, to which his neighbours Mened 
fu often, that they learned them without un- 
dcrftanding them. What was his employ- 
ment (he did not venture to afk him, but at 
laft heard a printer's boy enquire for the au- 
thor. 

My landlady was very often advifed tob^ 
ware of this ftrange man, who though he was 
quiet for the prefent, might perhaps become 
outrageous in the hot months ; hut as (he was 

pun£tually paid) Ihe could not find any fuffi* 

cient 



cieat fcafen for dtfurMflEng htm', till one night 
hpconrinced her bf letting fire to his curtains, 
that it was not Uk to have an author for 
ter lAiHaMw 

Sbe had dieiv feir fix wedis a fixcceffioa 
of tenants, who left thehoafe on Saturday, 
and inftead of paying their rent, ftormed at 
their landlady. At laft fhe took in two 
£fters, one of whom had fpent her little 
fortune in procuring remedies for a lingering 
difeafe, and t^s now fupported and attended 
by the other : (be climbed with cttfficulty to 
che apartment, w6ert fbe languiflied eight 
weeks without iwfttiami^ or lamentation, 
except for the <im^mK0 and fiitigue which 
her fifter fufFeredy vrrit thM calmly and con* 
tentedly expired. The filler followed her to 
the grave, paid the few debts which they 
had contra£led, wiped away the tears of ufe* 
ieis foiTOW, and returning to the bufmefs of 
common life, refigned to aie the vacant ha- 
bitation* 

Such, Mr. Rambler^ are the changes 
which have happened in the narrow fpace 

L where 
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where my prefent fortune has fixed my re- 
fidence. So true is it that skmufement and 
inftrudion are always at hand for thofe who 
have (kill and willingnefs to find them ; and 
fo juft is the obfervation of Juvenalj that a 
fingle houfe will fliew whatever is. done or 
fuffcred in the world. 

/ am^ Sir, i^c. 




'WJti^ Numb. 
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NjfMB. 162. Saturday, OSiober ^^ iJS'- 

Orhus esy ^ locuples^ iff Bruto confule natus^ 

EJfe tibi veras credis amidtias ? 
Sunt vera ; fed quas yuvenisj quas paufer ' 
habebas^ 
^is mvus ejly mertem dillgit ilk tuam. 

Mart. 

* 

ONE of the complaints uttered by AliU 
tin's Sampforij in the anguifh of blind-* 
ncfs, is, that he fhall pafs his life under the 
diredlion of others; that he cannot regulate 
his conduft by his own knowledge, butmuft 
lie at the mercy of thofe who undertake to 
g«idc him. 

, There is no ftate more contrary to the 
dignity of wifdom than perpetual and unli- 
mited dependence, in^vhich the underftandr 
ing lies ufclefs, and every motion is received 
from external impulfe. Reafon is the great 
diftindHon of human nature, the faculty by 
which we approach to foroe degree of aflb- 
ciation with . celeftiai intelligences ; but as' 
the excellence of, evqry power appears only 

L 2 in 
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in its operations, not to have reafon, and to 
have it ufeleid and unemployed, is nearly the 
Cune. 

Such is the weaknefs of man that the ef- 
fence of things is feldom fo much regarded 
as external and accidental appendages. A 
fmall variation of trivial circumftances, a 
flight change of form by an artificial drefs, 
or a cailial difference of appearance by a 
new lightand fituatlon will conciliate affeSf* 
on. OF excite abhorrence, and determine us 
to purfue or to avoid. Every man eonfi- 
ders a neceffity of compliance with any will 
but his own, as the loweft ftate of igno- 
miny and meannefs ; few ate io far loft in 
•cowardice or negligence as not to roufe aC 
the firft infult of tyranny, and exert all their 
force againft him who uiurps their property, 
or invades any privilege of fpeech or a£Hr 
on. Yet we often lee. thofe who never, 
wanted fpirit to repel encroachment or op-^ 
pofe violence, at laft by a. g^ual rdaxation 
of vigilance, delivering up^ without capitu* 
lation^ the fertrefs which they defended a^^ 
gainft afianh) and laying, down unbiddcn^ 
the w^apoa^ wshich^they^ grafped. tbe. harder. 

for 
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for every attempt to wreft them from their 
hands. Men eminent for fpirit and ivif- 
4om often refign themfelves to voluntary 
pupillage, and fuffer their lives to be mo* 
deUed by officious ignorance, and their choice 
to be regulated by prefumptuous ftupidity. 

This unrefifting acquiefccncc in the de^ 
termination of others may be the confe- 
quence of application to fome ftudy remote 
from the beaten track of life, fome employ- 
ment whkrh does not allow leiftirefor fuffi- 
cientinfpe^lion of thole petty affairs, by which 
iiature ha^ decreed a great part of our duratioa 
to be idled. To a mind thus withdrawn 
from common objedh it h more eligible to 
repofe on die prudente tof another than to 
be expofed every moment to trivial inter« 
ruptions. The fubmiffion which fuch con- 
fidence requires is paid without pain, becaufe 
it iiftpKes ttb conftflSion ef infcttorrty. The 
bufinfefs fP6m which we Withdraw t)ur cog- 
fUttinct, is 1^ ^bove tmr abilities, but be- 
low our notice. We pleafe our pride with 
the effe<^s of our influence thus weakly ex- 
erted, and fancy ourfelves placed in a higher 
prb, from which we regulate fubordinate 

L 3 agents 
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agents by a flight and diftant fuperintendenCe. 
But, whatever vanity or abflradlion may fug- 
geft, no man can lately do that by others 
which might be done by himfelf; he that in- 
dulges negligence will quickly become igno- 
rant of his own affairs; and he that trufls 
without referv© will at laft be deceived. 

It is however impoi&ble, but that as the 
attention tends llrongly towards oi>e thing 
it muft retire from another^ ^d he that 
omits the care of domeflick bufinefs becaufe 
he is engrofled by enquiri^ of more impor- 
tance to mankind, has at leaft the merit, of 
fuffering in a good caufe. But there are mg- 
ny who can plead no fuch extenuation of 
their folly; who fliake off the burthen of 
their ftation, not that they may foar with 
lefs encumbrance to the heights of knowledge 
or virtue, but that they may loiter at eafe 
and fleep in quiet j and who feleft for friend- 
fhip and confidence noi the faithful and the 
virtuous, but the foft, the civil, and com- 
pliant. "' 

This opennefs to flattery is the common 
difgracc of declining life. When men feel 

weaknefs 
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weaknefs encreafing on them, they naturally 
dcfire to reft from the ftruggles of contradi(^- 
tion, the fatigue of reafoning, and the anxi- 
ety of circumfpcftion; when they arc hourfy 
• tormented with pains and difeafcs, they are 
unable to bear any new difturbancc, arid 
confider all oppofition as a^ addition to miffr- 
ry, of which they feci already more than 
they can patiently endure. 'I'hus defirous of 
. peace, and thus fearful of pain, the old man 
. feidom enquires after any other qualities in 
thofe whom he careiles, than quicknefs Tn 
i conjcfluring his defires, aflivity in fiipplyihg 
his wants, dexterity in intercepting coni- 
plaints or rembnftrances before they appronch 
laear enough to difturb him, flexibility to his 
,prefent humour, fubmifHon to hafly petu- 
lance, and attention to wcarifome narrations. 
. By thefe arts alone many have been able to 
. defeat the claims of kindred and of merft, 
. and to enrich thcmfelves with prefcnts arid 
legacies. 

THRASTBULUS inherited a large fortiihe 
from his anceftors, and augmented it by a 
marriage with an heirefs, and the revenues 
of fcvcral lucrative employmems, which Re 

L 4 difchargcd 
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difcharged witb honour and dcaLtericjf* fie 
was at laft vnk enoagh to coo&itTy that life 
fbould not be devoted wholly to accumula- 
tion, and therefore refigoed his eo»ployi]ientiy 
aod retiring to his eftate, af^lied hkoMf ta 
the education of his children, and the cultt^- 
vation of domefikk happiness. 

He palled feveial yean in this< pleafin|r u 
mufement, andfawhiscareamply re(X)«ipenM f 
his daughters were celebrated fmr modcfty and 
deduce, and his fons for learning, i^udence 
and fpirit. In time the es^ernels^ wid> which 
the neighbouring gentlemen courted his aUL* 
ance, obliged him to refign his daii^lrtccs ID- 
other fiunilies; the vivacity and curiofi^ of 
bis Tons, hurried them out of rural -privacy 
into the open world, from whence they iiad 
not tooa an inclination to «etsiia« This 
however was no more than he hfid ahrajs 
hoped ^ he pleaiied himielf w»tb the fucceisef 
his fchemes, and felt no inconvenience from 
folitude till an apoplexy deprived him of his 
Wife. 

THRJSrBULUS had now no conpt- 
nion; and the maladies of ^ocue^fiog years 

having 
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having taken from him much of the power of 
procuring amufement £Dr himfelf^ he thought 
k necellary to procure (bmc inferior friend^ 
who might eafe him of his economical folici^ 
tudes, and divert him by chearfut converfa* 
tion. He foon recoUeded all tbefe qualities^ 
in Vaftfy a dcrk ui one of the offices over 
which he had formerly prefided. Vafer waa 
invited to vifit his eld patron, and being by 
his ftatios neceflarily acquainted with the 
prefent modes of Iife> and by conftant prac- 
tice dexterous in bu(inefs> entertained hint 
with (a many Bovelties, and fo readily difen« 
tangled his ajSairs, that his prefence vrat 
ihought the principal conftituent of happi« 
xefs ; he was defu-ed to refign his clerkfliipy 
and accept a. liberal falaxy ia tke houfe oC 
^brafyhidusi. 

tAtKti having always fived tA a ftate oS 
dependance> was well verfed in the arts by: 
whicK favour is obtained, and being long ae- 
cuftomed t^ reprefs. all Aarts of refentment 
and Tallies of confidence, could without re- 
pugnance or he&tation accommodate himfelf 
10 eveiy caprice^ adopt every opinion, and 
ccba e^very aflertion. He never doubted but 
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to be convinced, nor attempted oppofition 
but to flatter Thrafyhulus with the opinion of 
a viftory. By this praftice he found his way 
quickly into the heart of his patron, arid ha- 
ving firft made himfelf agreeable, foon be- 
came important. His infidious diligence by 
which the lazinefs of age was gratified, foon 
cngroffed the management of affairs ; and his 
warm profeflions of kindneis, petty offices of 
civility, and occafional interceflions, perfui- 
ded the tenants to confider him as their frienc^ 
and benefactor, to confult him in all their 
fchemcs, and to entreat his enforcement of 
their reprefentations of hard years, and his 
countenance to petitions for abatement of 
rent. 

• THRASTBXJLUS had now banquetted on 
flattery, till he could no longer bear the 
harflinefs of rcmonftrance or the infipidity of 
truth. AH contrariety to his own opinion 
fliocked him like a violation of fome natural 
right, and all recommendation of his affairs 
to his own infpeftion was dreaded by him as 
a fummons to torture. His children were a- 
larmed by the fudden riches of Vafer^ but 
their complaints were heard by their father 

with 
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with impatience, and their advice rejeded 
with rage, as the refult of a confpiracy againfl 
his quiet, and a defign to condemn him for 
their own advantage to groan out his laft hours 
in perplexity and drudgery. The daughters 
retired with tears in their eyes, but the fon 
continued his importunities till he found his 
inheritance hazarded by his obAinacy. Vafer 
leaving thus triumphed over all their efforts, 
and continuing to confirm himfelf in autho- 
rity and encreafe his acquifitions, at the 
death of Kis mailer purchafed an cfVatc, and 
bad defiance to enquiry and juftice. 

Numb. 163. ^Tuesday, O^icher 8, 175 u 

Miite fuperha pati fajiidla^ fpanque cachcar.i 
Defpicei vivefibiy nam moriere ttbi. 

0£NECA. 

N. O N E . of the cruelties exercifed by 
wealth and power upon indigence and 
dependancef, is more mifchievous in its con- 
fequences, or more frequently pradifcd with' 
wanton negligence, than the encouragement 
of expeditions which arc never to be grati - 

/l€d. 
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fied) and the datioa and depreffiofi of tht 
heart by needlefi Tkifitudey of hope and 
appointment* 



£y£i.y man is rich or poor, accordxng to 

the prc^ortion between his deiires and enjoy* 
meats; any enlargement of wiihes is there* 
fore equally deftrjdive to happinefs with die 
diminution of pofieiBon, and he that leach^ 
another to long for what he never ihall 
obtain^ is no left an enemy to bis quiet than 
if he had robbed him of part of his patii* 
mony. 

But reprefentations thus refined exhibit 
no adequate idea of the guilt of pretended 
friendfliip ; of artifices by which followers/are 
attracted only to decorate the retinue of 
pomp, and fwell the fhout of popularity, and 
to be difinified with contempt and tgnomony 
when their officioufnefs is no longer ufeful, 
when their leader has fucceeded or milcar- 
ried, when he is fick of fliow and weary of 
noife. While a man, infatuated with the 
promlfes of greatnefs, waftes his hours and 
days in attendance and folicitation, the ho- 
neft opportunities of improving bis condition 

pafi 
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pdft by withoat hS« nofkt; he negleAs ta 
ctthivate his own btrrefi foil, heetuft he ex* 
pefts erery moment to be placed in itpont 
of fyontanemis fertility^ and is ftMom rotifed 
ffotn Ms dehjfton, hot by the gripe of dilheft 
which he etnnoc refill, and the fcnfe of etils' 
whkh eannoC be lemedied. 

The puntlhment of Tantahs fn the infer- 
nal regions affords a veiy juft image of htm- 
gry fervilityy flattered with the approach of 
advantage, doomed to lofe it before it comes 
into his reach, always within a few days of 
felicity, and always finking back to his for- 
mer wants. 

"Ox^^h >i ioMif K; ^q^i'w myhmitm^»$k 
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I hoWeVek (tetajcS my deparhire for a 
lime to finiA the perfbimante by which I 
vas to draw the firft notice oF mankind up- 
on me* When it v^§ compleiited I hur- 
litd to London^ ^d cbnfidered erefy mo^ 
ment that paiied before its publication, as 
loft in a kkid ef neutral exiftenct, and cut 
off from the golden hours of happineis and 
fame. The piece was at laft printed and iif- 
feminated by a rapid fale; I wandered from 
t>ne place of concourfe to another, feafted 
from morning to night on tfke repetition of 
tny oWA praifes and enjoyed th6 vari6u& 
ConjedureS of criticki^, the miftaken candour 
of my friends, and the impot^t dialke of 
my enemies. Some had riead the manufcripl 
and redllfied its inaccuraei^ ; others had tttA 
h in a ftate fo imperfect, that they could not 
fcrbear to wonder at in preftnt excellience j. 
Ibme had convel-fed with the author at the 
tot!be-hcufe; and otheR gaVe hlhts th^ they 
had lent him moneya 

I KNEW that no petfinmaticre is fb farou^ 

ably read as that of a writer who fUpptti^S^ 
his name^i and therefore reiblved to remain 

concealed 
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concealed tiU thofe by whom literary reputa- 
tion is cftabliflird had given their fuffrages 
too pi^liddy to retract them» At length 
my bookfeHer infonned me that Aurantius 
the ftandkig patron of merit had fent enqui« 
ties after me, and invited me to his acquaint 
iance. 

The ttmc, virhich I had long cxpcftcd> 
W3^ now arrived. I went to Aurantius with 
a beating heart, for I looked upon our Inter- 
view as the critical moment of my deftiny. 
i was received with civilities, whidi my aca- 
demkk mdenefi made me unable tm vepay^ 
imt, when I had recovered from ray confu- 
fion, I profecnted the converfation with fucb 
livelinefstmd propriety, that I confirmed my 
new friend in his eAeem of my abilities, aadl 
Wfl& difmHled with the utmoft avdour of pro^^ 
felion, and raptures oF fondne&» 

I WAS fbon fummoned to dine with Au^ 
rantiusy who had aflembled the moftjudici-^ 
ous of his friends to partake of the entertain* 
ment. Again I exerted my powers of fenti** 
floent and exprcffion, and again found evei;^ 
eye fparkling wiA delight,, and every tongue 

iUent 
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filent with attention. I now became familiar 
^t the table X)f Aurantiusy but could never, 
in his mod private or jocund hours, obtain 
more from him than general declarations of 
efteem or endearments of tendernefs, whith 
included no particular promife, and therefore 
conferred no claim. This frigid referve.fomor 
what difgufted me, and when ^le complained 
of three days abfence, I took care to inform 
him with how much importunity, of kuidnofil 
I had been detained by hi3 rival Pollio. 

AURANTIUS now confidercd his h<^ 
nour as endangered by .the defeittoa of a witi 
and left I (hould have an inclinatipn to wan- 
der, told me that I could never find a friend 
more conftant or zealous than himfelf; that 
indeed he had made no promifes, becaufe bs 
hoped to furprife me with advancement, but 
had been fdently promoting my intereft» and 
fhould continue his good offices, unlefs he 
found the kindnefs of others more defired* 

Ir you, Mr. Rambler^ have ever ventured 
your philofophy within the attraflion of great- 
nefs, you know the force of fuch language 
introduced with a finile of gracious tendiemelsy 

and 
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and impreiled at the conclufion with an air 
of folemn fincerity. From that inftant I 
gave myfelf up wholly to Aurantius^ and, as 
he immediately refumed his former gaiety, 
expected every morning a fummons to fomc 
employment of dignity and profit. One 
month fucceeded another, and in defiance of 
appearances I ftilt fanfied myfelf nearer to 
. my wifhes, 4md continued to dream of fuc- 
cefs, and wake to difappointment. At laft 
the failure of my little fortune compelled me 
to abate the finery which I hitherto tliought 
neceflary to the company with whom I aflb- 
ciated, and the rank to which I fhould be 
raifed. Jur^ntius from the moment in which 
he difcovered my poverty, cdnfidered me at 
fully in his power, and afterwards rather per- 
mitted my attendance than invited it, thought 
himfelf at liberty to refufe my vifits whenever 
he had other amufeoients within reach, and 
often fufFered.me to wait without pretending 
any neceilary bufinefs. When I was admit- 
ted to his table, if any nian of rank equal to 
his own was prefent, he took occafion to 
mention my writings and commend my in* 
genuity, by which he intended to apologize 
for the coniufloQ of difiindions, and the im- 

proper 
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firqper afibrtrocnt tif bis company; and often 
calkd upon mc to entertain bis friends mA 
my produf^ionS) as a Kponfmam «delighte tlie 
iquires -of bis ndghbourbood widi tbc cur« 
veca of Jiis horie, or the obedfonce of bis 
spaniels* 

To compJeat my jnottifictttion) ft yn& bis 
)>radice 'to onpofe ta&s ASftm vne^ ^ requi* 
ring one to wriie jxpen fiidi Ibbjed^ as be 
thought fofceptibk of omameiA ai>4 Hhifin- 
tion. With dieie extorted ipcrftArmiincas be 
WBB Iittle«fiitidEed, imcsLuk he vafcly feimd in 
4liem liie adcas which Ml dwn imngHiUdoti 
hadjiiggefled) and which lit^ibVM^oiiFe thought 
Aiore ttKnnd than nine* 

Wrsk diepale of cereomtyte iMk^ Ye^ 
Be6 and infuk Coon enter «it ^A»e breach. Be 
Slow frKcnd th«t he mij^ tUbly burnrft me 
wit)h vexation^ ttot he (itid <lte4 th% Ibtodtles 
-of paitFOBage q^m me, ^nd «hat I <2iMid i)«t* 
Aerre&ftlMvitoorefcape. Atl«d-^ iiliiihe«igbih 
year of my lerritvde, wtei Che cUffficKit of 
crcdttoHB was vehement, ttud iny iieteffity 
Jcnowii to be extreme, he ofiered me a fmall 

ihould 
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£bouId marry a. young, woman wub whom. 
her had been acquainted* 

I WA3 not fo far defiled by my calami* 
tics as to comply with Ids profofai; but 
knowing that complaints and expoftulations 
would but gratify his infolence» I turned a- 
way with that contempt^ with which I fhall 
Acver want fpirit to treat the wretch who caj|» 
outgo the guilt of a robb^ without the temp* 
tation of hi& profit, -and who luxes the credu- 
lous and thoi^htlei^ tonwnlaiii thefhowof 
hid Levee, aad the mirdi «f iuA table, at the 
expence of hwi9W% hap{(iiief9».amllife« I am, 

LIBERALIS. 






Ntwwb. r64. Satuedav, Olhher 12, 1751* 



ip^M^ and dUttnftfioH'SM fe pleafia^^ 
XT the pnte pf^ maii^ ttan agveat' psK^of 
^Ihii pain and pleafure of life arifes from die 

I gratifi* 
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gratification or difappoiiitment of this in- 
ceflant wifli for fuperiority, from the fuccefs 
or mifcarriage of fecret competitions, from. 
vi£h)ries and defeats of which none are con- 
fcious except ourfelves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of 
this love of praife is the variety of means by 
which its attainment is attempted. Every 
mant however hopelefs his pretenilons may 
appear to all but himfelf, has fome projed by 
which he hopes to rife to reputation ; fome 
art by which^ he imagines that the notice of 
the world will be attra^ed ; fome quality, 
good or bad, which difcriminates him from 
the common herd of mortals, and by which 
others may b^ perfuaded to love, or com- 
pelled to fear him. The afcents of honour, 
however fteep, never appear inacceffible ; he 
that-defpairs to fcde the precipices by which 
valour and learning have conduced their fa- 
vourites, difcdvers fome by-path, or eafier 
acclivity, which, though it oanhot.condud 
hipfi to the fummit, will yet enable him to 
overlook thofe with whom he is now con- 
tending for eminence ; and we iddoxh require 
more to the bappineis of the pieient boury 

Aan 
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than to furpafs him thatftands next before 



us« 



As the greater pait of humankind fpeak 
and aft wholly by imitation, moft of thofe 
who afpire to honour and applaufe propofe to 
themfelvcs fome example which fervcs as the 
model of their conduft, and the limit of 
their hopes. Almoft every man if clofely 
examined, will be found to have cnliftefd 
himfelf under fome leader whom he expefts 
to conduft him to renown ; to have fome 
hero or other, living or dead, perpetually in 
his view, whofe charafter he endeavours to 
affume, and whofe performances he labours 
to equal. 

^ When the original is well chofen and 
jodicioufly copied, the imitator often arrives 
at excellence, which he could never have at- 
tained without direftion ; for few are formed 
with abilities to difcover new poffibilities of 
^ excellence, and to diftinguifh themfelves by 
means never tried before^ 

But it frequently happens that folly and 
idleneft coniriVe to gratify pride at a cheaper 

rate; 
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cate ; that not the qualities whidi* are mot: 
tUuftrious, but thofe which are of cafieft ai» 
tainment are felefted to be copied ; and that 
the honours and rewards v4hc1i ^uUk god- 
tude has paid to the bcfiefikdors of ttuutlkait 
are expe&ed by wretches who caa <mly iai* 
tate them m their vices and ddcds, or a* 
dopt tome petty iingularities of which ikok 
from whom they arc borroiwcds wereibcredy 
aibamcd. 

No man rifes to fiicb height at Co heccn^ 
confpicucuis, but he is on one ikfe ceaiiired 
hj undifcerning maKcef whieK reptoachet 
him for his beft anions andftrndciB bisap* 
parent and inconteftable exceDenciesi and 
idolized on the other fide by ignorant admi* 
ration, which exalt$ his faults aadfolliea into 
virtues. It may be* ob(erfed» that he hf 
whofe ijitimacy his acquaintances imagine 
tliemfelves digpified, geneiolly tKffyJis a- 
mong them his mien and his habits i and in« 
•deed without morevi^aofce Aan i^.fmmUy 
applied to the r^ulatton of the^mm«ler parts 
of behaviour, it is not eafy when we con- 
verfe much with one whoiog^eKil chjir«Scr 
exciter cm ve a cB > tk B% to imif ^ ovilip 
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gion of his peculiarities, even when we i9 
hot deliberately thinic them wbrthy of our 
notice^ ^nd when they would have excited 
laughter or difguft had they not been protcfti 
ed by their alliance to nobler qualities^ and 
iaccidentally tonforted with knowledge or 
with virtue^ 

The faults of ^ ftiin loved or hortotir^d*, 
fometinies fteal iecretly and imperceptibly 
upon the wile and virtuous, but hj injudicious 
fondnefs or thoughtlefe vanity are often a- 
dopted with defign and hoafted as refeiiiblan* 
ces of acknowledged merit. There is fcarce 
iany failing of mind or body, any error of 
opinion, or depravity of prafiice, which, inr 
ilead of producing Oiame and difcontent, its 
natural efTeds^ has not at one time or other 
gladdened vanity with the hopes of praife, 
and be^n difplayed with ofientatious induf- 
try, by thpfe whpfoujght kindred minds among 
the wits or heroes^ and could prove their re- 
lation only 6y[ fimifituSe of deformity. 

In confequence of this perverfe ambition^ 
every habit which reafon condemns may be 
indulged ^and 'avowed.' When a man is rc- 

Voi.V. M prgachcd 
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oroachcd for his faults, he may indeed be par* 
doned though not commended if he endeavoims 
fo run fox (belter to fomejce^brated name; but 
it is not to be fuffered thaC from, the retreats 
to. which he fled from infamy, heflxould UTue 
again with the confidence of conqueft, and 
call upon mankind for praifes and rewards. 
Yet wc fee men that waile their patrimony 
in luxury, deftroy; theU health with debau- 
chery, and enervate their minds with idle- 
ncfs, becaufe thei*e have been fome whom 
luxury never could fink into contempt, nor 
idlcnefs hinder from the praife of genius. 

Those who have fo much perplexed their 
iikas as to claim reputation from vice or fol- 
ly, 'merely becaufe they have been fo^netiines 
by uncomraph genius or virtue * preferved 
from contempt, will fcarcely be reclaimed ; 
but this general inclination of mankind to 
copy characters in the grpft withoijt difcri- 
mliutlon, and" the force which the recom- 
mendiition of illuurlous examples adds to the 
allurements of vice, ought to be confidered 
by all whofe charaftcr excludes them from 
the fliades of fecrecy, as incitements to fcru- 
pulous caution and univerial purity of man- 
ners. 
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ners. No man however Anflayed tp hia ^pn^ 
petites, or hurried by his pafiio^sli c^, whij^ 
he prefcrves his intelle£ls unimpaired, pleafe 

hinafelf xiriihr (HonRjtipg Accanruptipmof- o-^ 

thers. He whofe merit Has enlarged his in- 
fluence, would furely wifli to t?xert yt for thj9 
benefit of mankind. Yet fuch will be tho 
efFe£t of. bis reputation >vhile hh - &fFer^ hich- 
felf to indulge any faTouyite fault, that they 
who have nb hope^to*rcaeh^-his excellence, 
will catch at his failings, and his virtuies will 
be dted -to juflify the copiers of his vices. 

It is partfcttlarly the' duty ^ijf tliofe who 
confign illuftrious names to pofterity, to take 
care left their readers be mifled by aeibigudus 
^^xamples. That writer may he juflly jcon^ 
demned as ai) enemy to goodnefs who fuffers 
his fondncfs or his intereft to confound right 
with wrong, or to fhelter the faults which e- 

ven the wifeft and the bcfl.haye committed. 

I "... 

from that ignomoiiy which guilt ought al- 
ways to fufFer, and vi^h which, it fbould be 
more deeply ftigmatized when dignified by- 
its neighbourhood to uncommon worth, fince. 
we ihall he In.danger of beholding it without 
abj[ic)rfeiijij^^. ufil^ Its. turpitude be laid i^pcn, 

M'z ' '" *' * ■ and 
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tnd the eye fecured from the deception of 
Surrounding fplendor. 



NvMB. 165, Tuesday, Oefoher 15, 1751. 

^0( Tvrc fCfy Xf*^^ ^Mffnii^ Mr'.v^ tv ii^cey. 

Antiphiiui. 



To the RAM B L £ 



SIR, 

TH E writers who have undertaken die 
unpromifing tafk of moderating dcfire, 
exert all the power of their eloquence, te 
(hew that happinefs is not the lot of man, 
and, have by many arguments and examples 
proved the inibbility of every condition by 
which envy or ambition are excited. They 
have fet before our eyes all the calamities to 
which we are expofed from the frailty of 
nature, the influence of accident, or the ftra- 
tagems of malice^ they have terrified greatr 

«cfe 
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nefs with confpiracies, and riches with anxi- 
eties, wit with criticifm, and beauty with 
difeafe. 

All the force of reafon and all the charms.^ 
of langiiage are indeed neceflary to fupport 
pofitions which every nian hears witli a wifli 
to qpnfute them* Truth finds an eafy entrance 
into the mind wh^n flie is introduced by 
deflre, and attended by pleafure; but when 
fhe intrudes uncalled and brings only fear and 

. forrow in her train, die pafles of the intelledl 
are barred againft her by prejudice and paffion ^ 
if fhe fometimes forces her way by the bat- 
teries of argument, {he feldom long keep$ 
pofTeffion of her conqueft, but is ejected by 
fome favoured enemy, or at beil obtains only 

.a nominal foyereignty without influence anal 

' without'authority. 






That life is fiiort we'are all convinced, 
and yet fuffer not that convidlion to rcprefs 
our projedb or limit our expeftations; that 
life is^miferahle we all feel, and yet we believe 
that the time is near ^^e^ wc Oiall feel it Ao 
^ longer. But to hope happinefi and rmmorfii- 
lity is equally vain. Our flate may indeed 
be more or kfs'imbittered, as our duration 

M 3 may 
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'may be more or lefs contraded; yet the ut- 

•moll felicity which wc can ever attain, m\\ 
be little better than alleviation of mifery, 
and wc ihall always feel more pain from our 
wants than plcafure frcm our enjoyhients* To 

''Hcftroy the'cffeft of -all bur fuccefs, it is not 
ncecfiury that any fignal calamity fhould fall 
lipoh us, that we fhould be harrafled by im- 
pbcabl'j pcrfcciition, or excruciated by irreme- 
diable paiiis; the brighteft hours of prpfperity 
huvc their clouds, and theflrcam ofJifei if it 
is not ruffled by obflru£li6n3, will grow putrid 

' by flagfiation. 

I WAS defcended of ah ancient family, but 
my father refolving not to imitate the f^IIy of 
his anceftors, who had hitherto left the ydiinger 
fons as enCurftbrances oh thc'eldefl', defiined 
me to a lucrative profeiHon,' and excited iny 
diligence from my earlieft yearsby reprefenta- 
tions of the penury and mean^efs in which I 
mufl pais my time, if I did not raife myfdf 
to independence and plenty by honeft appU' 
cation. I heard him with reverence^ and 
endeavoured to obey him; and b^ing careful to 
iofc no opportunity of improvement, was at 
the ufual time in which yomg men enter the 

wprld) 
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world, well iqualified for the cxercife of the 
bufinefs which I had chofcn. 

I 

Mv eagerneis to diftinguifli myfclf In pub- 
lick, and my impatience of the narrow fchemi 
of life to which my indigence confined me, 
did not fuffer me to c6jitinue long in the towit 
where I was bbrn, and had always lived, ex- 
cept when the Univcrfity exafted my at ten* 
dance. I Vent away as frpm a. place of con- 
firtertient, with a refolution to rc-curn no more, 
titt I (houlSbe 'able to' dazzle with my fplen- 
dot ihbfe Who now looked upon me with 
icontempt, to reward thofe who had paid 
honours to iny dawning merit, and to (how 
all who had fuffercd me to jglide by them un- 
Je-noWh and neglcfted, how much they mif- 
f66k tAeir interest in omittSng to pro^tiate a 
genius like mine^ 

Such were my intentions when I fallied 
forth into the unknown world in queft of 
Tiches and honours, which, with the confi- 
^tice of'unexpicrienccd vivacity, I c3cpc£led t6 
procure in a very fliort time) for what could 
witheld them from indufiry andkhowledgcf 
He thdt indulges hope wiH always be difap^ 
■pointed.' Reputation indeed I very fooir ob- 

M 4 tained 
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taincd, but as merit is much more. cheaply 
acknowledged than rewarded, I did not find 
myfelf yet enriched in proportion to my cele- 
brity. I was therefore foon awakened from 
my dream of fudden affluence, but however 
was fufficiently encouraged to perfeveranceby 
the gradual cncreafeof profit, a^nd the profped 
which every ftep of pro>^effive fortune opieos 
to new advantages. 

I HAD in time furmounted the obftades by 
which envy suid competition obflru£l the fvA 
attempts of a new claimant, and faw my 
opponents and cenfurers tacitly confeffing their 
defpair of -fuccefs, by courting my friend(hip 
and yielding to my influence. They who once 
perfucd me, were bow iatisfied to efcape firem 
me; and they who had before thought mepr^ 
fumptuous in hoping to overtake them, bad 
now their utmoft wifti, if ihey were permitted 
at no great diftance quietly to follow me. 

« 

I DID not fufFcr my fuccefs to elate me t9 
infolence, nor made ufe of my fuperiority to 
return the injuries which I had iufFered only 
for endeavouring to gain it. I conftdered not 
^lyfclf as exempted from the:neqeffity of c^ 
tioA> .but remembered that, as no nian can 

truly 
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truly think his voyage ended while he is yet 
floating upon the water, however nearly, he 
may approach the port, fo he that is yet at the 
mercy of the publick can never fafely relax 
his vigilance* 

My w^nts were not madly multiplied a» 
my acquifitions encreafed, and the time came 
at length when I thought myfelf enabled 
to gratify all reaibnable defires, and when, 
therefore, I refolved no longer to truft my 
quiet to chance, but to enjoy that plenty and 
^renity which I had been hitherto labouring 
to procure, to enjoy them while I was yet 
neither crufhed by age into infirmity, nor fo 
habituated to a particular manner of life as to 

be unqualified for new ftudies or entertam- 
ments. ' . 

I NOW quitted my profeffiony and to fet my- 
felf at once free from all importunities to 
refume it, changed my refidence, and devoted 
the remaining part of my time to quiet an^ 
amufement. Amidft innun\erable projpAs of 
pleafurc which reftlefs idlenefs incited me to 
form, and of which moft, whei> they oame to. 
the moment of execution, were rejected fof 

M 5 0±cn 
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.oihers of no longer continuance, fonnte acci- 
dent revived in my imagination the pleafing 
i4eas of my native place. It was now in my 
power to vifit thofe from whona I had been fo 
long abfent, in fuch a manner as was confiftent 
with my former refolution, and I wondered 
bow it could happen that I had fo long dehyed 
0iy own happinefs. 

Full of the admiration whidi I {hould 
excite^ and the homage which I fhoUld receive^ 
• I 'drclTcd rty fervants in a m6r6 bftehtatioi» 
Livery, purchased a mgnrficent chariot, and 
fcfolYcd to dateile the inhabitants of the little 
town with an unexpe£led blaze of greatnefs» 

. While the preparations that ramty re- 
quired were made for my departure, which, 
as workmen will not eafily be hurried beyond 
their ordinary rate, t thought verjr tedious, I 
folaced my impatience with iniagirig the va- 
rious cenfures that my appearance would pro- 
duce, the hopes which fome'vfould feiel from 
my bounty, the terror w^iffe' my. power would 
ftfike on others J the aiitward rcfpeft" with 
which I fhouldf lie accofted by timorous offi- 
(loulhelsi- and the difiajU Kvetehce wilb 
• ' ■ " > whkk 
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which others lefs familiar to fplendor and dig- 
nity would be contented to gaze upon me, I 
deliberated a long time, whether I ihould im- 
mediately defcend to a level with my former 
acquaintances, or make my condefcenfion 
more grateful by. a gentle tranfition from 
haughtinefs and referve. At length Tdcter- 
mined to forget fome of my companions, till 
fhey difcovered tbemfclves by fome indubitable 
token, and to receive the congratulations of 
ofhcrs upon my good fortune with. indiffe- 
rence, to fliow that I always cxpeftcd wha( 
I liad now obtained. The acclam^ions of 
the populace I piirpofed to reward with fix 
hogflieads of ale, and a roailed ox, and then- 
recommend to them to return to their work. • 

At Ia(t all the trappings of grandeur were 
fitted, and I began the journey of triumphs 
which I could have wifhed to have ended in 
the fa Tie moment, but my horfes felt none of 
their mafter's ardour, and I was (haken four 
days upon rugged roads. I then entered the 
town, and having gracioufly let fall the glafles 
that my perfon might be feen, pafled flowly 
thro' the ftreet. ' The noife of the wheels 
brought' the inhabitants to their doors, but I 

could 
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could not perceive that I was known- by them. 

At laft I alighted, and my name I fuppofe was 

told by my fcrvants, for the barber ftept from 

the oppodte houfe, and ieized me by the 

hand with honeft joy in his countenance, 

which according to tlie rule that I had pre- 

fcribed to myfelf I reprefled with a frigid gra< 

ctoufnefs. The fellow inftead of finking into 

dc'jedion turned away with contempt, and left 

me to confider how the iecond falutation 

fiiould be received. The next friend was 

I 

better treated, forlfoon found that I muft. 
purchafe by civility that regard which I bad 
cxpeded to enforce by infolence. 

There was yet no (moak of bonfires, no 
harmony of bells, no Ihout of crouds, nor riot 
of joy; the hufinefs of the day went forward 
as before, and after having ordered a fplendid 
{upper which no man came to partake, and 
which my chagrin hindered me from tailing, 
I went to bed, where the vexation of difap- 
pointment overpowered the fatigue of mj 
journey, and kept me froih fleep. 

I ROSE fo much humbkd'by tboie morti- 
fications^ as to enquire after the p:efent ftate of 

the 
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town, and found that I had been abfent 
long to obtain the triumph which had flat- 
d my expectation. Of the friends whofe 
ipliments I expe&ed fome had long ago 
red to diftant provinces, fome had loft in 
maladies of age all fenfe of another's pro- 
ity, and fome had forgotten our former 
oiacy amidft care and diftrefies. Of three 
)m I bad refolved to punilh for their former 
ences by a longer conUnuance of n€gle£t^ 
was, by hi« own induflxys railed above mj- 
n, and two were fiieltcred from, it in the 
ire. All diofe whom I loved,feared,or hated^i 
vhofe envy or whofe kihdnefs I had hopes of 
itcmplatingwith pleafure, were fwept away, 
. their place was filled by a new generation 
h other views and other competitions: 
i among many proofs of the impotence o^ 
ilth, I found that it conferred upon me 
y few diftindiont in my native place* 

SIR^ tic. 

SEK0TINV9* 

Numb. 
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Numb. i66. Saturday, O^oiir 19, 1751. 

Pauper erisfemper^ Ji pauper es MmUaniy 
Danttar opes nuBis tunc iujl £vitiBus. 

Mart. 

NO complaint has been more frequentTj' 
repeated in all ages than that' of the 
ftegle£b of merit aflbciated with poverty, and 
(he difficulty with which valuable ot pfeafing 
•qtialittes fcJxe themfelves into view,' when 
Aeyare obfcnred by indigence. * It has-been 
long ©"bfervek that native beauty has litde 
power to charm without the ornaments which 
fortune beftows, and that to want the favour 
of others. is often fufficient to hinder us from 
ebtatning it. 

EvlRY day dlfcovcrs thit mankind JMie no^ 
yet convinced of their error, or that their 
conviction is without power to influence their 
conduct; for poverty ftill continues to pro- 
duce contempt^' and ftill obftruds the claims 
of kindred and of virtue. The eye of wealth 
is elevated towards higher ftations, and fel- 
dom defcends to examine the actions of thofe 

who 
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who are placed below the level of its notice^ 
and who in diftant regions and lower fituati- 
ons are ftruggling with diftrefi, or toiling for 
bread. Among the multitudes overwhelmed 
with Infuperable c^aihity, it is common to 
find thofe whom a very. Tittle affiftance would 
enable to fupport tKemfelveis with decency^ 
and who. yet camibt obtain 'from near rela- 
tions what they fee hourly lavilhed in ofteii- 

tation, luxury, or froliclu 

*.•■••■■ 

It is certain that, pdverty doe^ hot eafily 
conciliate afledion* He tb^t has been con- 
fined from his inftincy to the co^verfation of 
the loweft dalles of mankind, muft necefTa- 
rily want thofe accomplifhments . which are 
the ufual means of attra£ting kindnefs ; and 
thbu{(h truth, fortitude,' anJd probity give an 
ihdifputable right to teveren<^e and kindnefi,^ 
they will not be diftiii^ihed by" common 
eyes unlefs they are brigRteried by el^nce of 
manners, but are caftafide like unpolifhed 
gems, of which none but the .ardft knowii 
the iritrinfick value, til) their afperities are 
finoothed and their incrufiations rubbed a- 
way. ■ • . 
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• ■ • 

The groflnefs of vulgar habits ob- 
ftru£is the efficacy of virtue, as impuiity 
and harlhnefs of fiile in[ipairs the force of 
reafon, and niggqd numbers turn off the 
mind from artifice of difpofition, and vigpur 
of invention* Few ^.^yc ftrength of reafon 
fufficient to oyer- rule ;tbe.pei;ceptions of ienfe^ 
and yet fewer have fo much curiofity or be* 
nevolence as to ftruggle Igng againft the £rft 
imprcffion; he therefore who fails to pleafe in 
his falutation and ^ddrefs is commonly reject 
ted' without farther trial, and never obtains 
ah opportunity of fhowing his latent excel- 
lencies, or eflential qualities. 

It is indeed nc^ eafy to preCcribe a iiiccefs* 
fill ' manner of approach to the diftreiled or 
neceffitous, whofe . condition fubjeSis every 
kind of behaviour c^qually to mifcarrtag«. He 
whofe confidence o{. merit incites him to 
meet without any apparent fenfe of inferio- 
rity the eyes of thofe who flattered them- 
felves with their owp; dignity, i$ qonfidered 
as an Infolent leveller, impatient of the juft 
prerogatives of rank and wealth, eager to u- 
furp the ftation to which he hafi no right, 

and 
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and to confound the fubordinations of focie« 
ty s and who would contribute to the exalta- 
tion of that fpirit, which even want and cala- 
mity are not able to refbrain from rudene& 
and rebellion? 

But no better fuccefs will cpounonly be 
found to attend fervility and deje£Uon, which 
often give pride the confidence to treat them 
with contempt* A requeft made with diffi- 
dence and timidity is eafUy denied, becauf« 
the petitioner himfelf feems to doubt its fit- 
nefs. ^ ' ■ 

Kindness is generally reciprocal; we zxc 
deiirous of pleafing others becaufe we receive 
pleafure from tbem^ but by what means qui 
the man pleafe» whofc attention .is engrpiTed 
by his diflrefles, ^nd who has no leifure to 
be officious; whofe yrill is retrained by his 
neceffities, and who has no power to confer 
benefits 5 whofe temper is perhaps vitiated by 
mifery, and. wlxoTe underftandiog is impeded 
by ignorance f 

It is yet a more offcnfive difcouragement, 
that the fame adions performed by different 

hands 
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'hands produce different efFedts,* and inftead 
of rating the man by his performances, we 
rate too frequently the performance by the 
oian. It fometimes happens in the Combina* 
tions of life, that important fervices are per- 
formed by inferiors; but though their zeal 
and aAirity may be paid by pecuniary re- 
wards, they feldom excite that flow of grati- 
tude, or obtain that accumulation of recom- 
pence with which all think it their duty to 

-acknowledge the favour of thoffe who defcend 
to their affiftainte from a higher elevation. 
To be obliged, is to be in fome refpe& 
inferior to another; and few willingly in- 
dulge the memory of an a(3ion which raifes 
one whom they have always /been accuftom- 
ed to think below them, but fatrsfy theni* 
felves with faint praife and penurious pay- 
ment, and then drive it from their own 
minds and endeavout to conceal it from the 
knowledge of others. 

It may be always objefted to the fcryiccs 
of thofe who can be fuppofed tb want a re- 
ward, that they were produced not by kind- 
nefs. but intereft; they are therefore, when 
they afc no longer wanted, cafily difregarded 

a» 
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as silts ofiinrmuation^ oar ftratagems of fel- 
iifhnefi, which it is. juft and prudent to dif- 
countenance. Benefits which are received as 
gifts from wealth^ are* exaded as debts from 
indigtnce;.and hethat in a hi^ ftadon'is 
<cdebmtcd for his generofity, woul4 in a 
meaner condition have barely been confeficd 
to have done his duty. 

It is fcarcely poffible for the utmoft bene-* 
volenc^ to oblige, v^en eicerted under the 
difadvantages of great inferiority, for by,^ 
r habitual arrogance of wealtfa» fuch cxpefia- 
•tions aft commonly formed as no zeal or in- 
.duftry.can iatisfy ^ and what regard can he 
hope, .who ha^ dontlt/b than was demanded 
.frQm^Jum?^! ! . . /^ 

There are indeed kindnefles conferred 

'iwhich were never purchafed by precedent fa- 

vours, and there is an afFedion not arifing 

from gratitude or intereft, by which fmiilar 

. natures are attra<^ed to each other, without 

!prorpe<d of any other advantage 'than the 

•pleafure of exchanging fentiments, and the 

hope, of confirming their efteem of them- 

felves by the approbation of each other. 

But 
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But this fpontaneooi ^dnefs feUom ixfes at 
the fight of povertj, which evay one t^ards 
with habitual coiiteinpC» and of which die ap- 
.ptaufe is no more courted bj vanity^ than 
the countenance i is IbHdted by ambitioo. 
The pnoft gdnerous and difinfeecefted friendr 
ihip. muft be reiolved' at U&. imo die love 
of ourfelves ; he therefore ' .whoie reputa* 
tion or dignity inclines us to confider his ef- 
teem as a teftimoniai of deferta will iaiways 
find otur hearts open tO/hi^e^d^rment3« We 
every day fee mta of -eminence followed 
with all .the odfequioufiieis.of dependancei 
and courted with aM the blandiihments of 
flattery^ by thofe wlio want nodiing froia 
thenjkbut profeffions^f regard^ and who ihink 
themfelves liberally rewarded by'a.hoW) a 
fmile, or an embrace. 

Bu^r. thofe prejudicesr which every mind 
feels nfiore or lefs in favour of riches, ought 
like other opinions which oiily cuftom and 
:jex^niple have impreiled (ipon us, to be in 
time, fubjefied to rtaibn. Wc muft learn 
: hpw.to feparate the real pharaiSber froni extra- 
neous adheTions and cafual clrcumftances^ to 
cohfider dofeiy him whom we are about to 

adopt 
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sulopt or to rejed; to regard his inclinations 
as wdl as his a&ions; to trace out thoA; vir- 
tues whkh lie torpid in the heart for want of 
opportunity^ and tbofe vices that lurk^ un-^ 
tsen by the ablence of temptation; that when 
we find worth fiiintly ihooting in the (hades 
of obicurity, we .may let in . light and fun- 
ihine upon it^ and ripw barren volition into 
efficacy and power. . 



i . 
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Numb. 167. Tuesday, O^obir22^ 1751^ 

-Candida perpetuo refide concortUa kSo^ 

Tdtnqui pari fentper fit VntUs ^qua jugd^ 
Diligat ipjafmem quondam^ ftd et ipja nmriio 

Turn quoqui cumfuerit^ nm videatur anus. 

Ma&t* 
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To the RAMBLEil. . 

SIR, .. 

IT is not common to envy thofe with 
whom we cannot eafily be placed in- com* 
parilbn. Every man fees without malevo-« 
lence the prog^ cf. another in thetcscks of 

life, 

3 
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life, which he has hipirelC no defirei t»'tread, 
and hear^ without ^ inclifiadoii to: cavils or 
contradt£H<>n the ' retiOMm' of> 4hofe -whofe 
diftince wilt ilbt* Ailfer^thiiinUo draw^ theat* 
tendbn of mankind from* his own merit 
The fiulor never thinks it neceffiury io con* 
toft the lawyer^! abili^itl; 4or.' Would tbe 
Rambler J however jeateqis of -hift: reputadon^ 
be much difturbed by Ae-UxcqA- x)f cixal 
wits at Jgra or Ifpahan. 

We do not therefore afcribe to you any 
fuperlative degree of virtue, iwheo- we bdieve 
that we may inform you of our change of 
condition without dangisr of .malignani; fafci- 
nation; and that v^eh you re^4 of. the.oiar* 
riage of your correipondents Hymemeus aiid 
TranquiUa^ you will join your wiihes to thofc 
of their other friends for the happy event of 
an union in which caprice and felfifhnefs had 
fo little part^ - '• • ^ 

There is at leaft this reafoi* Why we 
Ihould be lefs deceived in -our connubial hopes 
tl^an many 'who enters into, the fame flatei 
that we have .allowed Gyiirfclve& jui fcurnk v^^ 
ttoreafboaUei cxpa&aticsis^- iun^^ym^^ii.p^ 
. »» fancies 
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faiicies in the foft hours of coMrtfliip, . with 
vifions of felicity whijch human power can«. 
not fhefijow^ .or' of peffedion whi^ human 
vif;tue §an;i9t atUiiifii^.That.v^p^lUiity with 
which w<e enideavoured to infpedi the man-: 
ners of all whom we have known was^ 
never fo; n;ij|ch .overpowered hy our paffion^ 
b^t ^§t ^e difigoy^^d fome £iuUs and weak-* 
ne^es in eacji pther ; and jpippd Pur bands m 
convi£tion, that as there are advan^ges to he 
enjoyed in marriage, there are inconvenien- 
cles likewiCs tobe endured; and that toge- 
ther with confederate intelIe<Sls and aui^ili^r 
virtues, ; we tfiU& iind different opinions ^nd 

pppptite inclinations.. . :. - 

.1 .. . ' • . - . 

. W»E hqwev^r flatter ourfelves, for who is 
npt datt^ed by himfelf as well as by others 
on the day of marriage, that we are emi-* 
neatly <}tiaUfied to ^ve mutual pleafure. Our 
lirtb; i3:>!HiU)put' any fuch remarkable difparir 
ty ^JW c^- give tither :an opportunityiof ifl-r 
iUUiog .the <>ther with piompofus hamesi ^n4 
fpUndid alliances, or of calling in upon.anjT 
don^eftick cqntroverfy the overbearinjg* affifT 
tat)ce of ppwcrful . rdi)tipns. Our fortui^^ 

11. ^ out 
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out anj of thoTe obligations which always 
produce reproach or fufpicioii of reproach, 
which, though they may be forgotten in the 
gaieties of the firft months no ddicacy will 
always fupprefs, or of which the Aippreffion 
muft be confidered as a new favour, to be 
repaid by tamenefi and fubniiffion» till grati'- 
tude takes the pkce of knre, and die defire ol 
pleafuig degenerates by degrees into the fear 
of oiFending. 

The fettlements caufed no delay; fbrws 
did not truft our afiairs to the negotis^n of 
wietches who would have paid their court by 
multiplying ftipulations. TranptiOa fconied 
to detain any part of her fortune from him 
into who(e hands (he delivered up her per- 
fon ; and Hymemeus thought no ad of bafe- 
nefs more criminal than his who enilaves his 
wife by her own generdity, who by marry- 
ing without a jointure > condemns her to all 
the dangers of accident and capricef and ^ 
laft boafts his liberality by granting what on- 
ly the indifcretion of her kindneft enabled him 
to withhold. He therefore received on the 
tommon terms the portion whicb any odier 
woman might have brought kim) and jDeferved 

. . an 
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all the exuberance of acknowledgment for 
thofe excellencies which he has yet been able 
to difcovcr only in Tfanquilla. 

Wb did not pafi the weeks of courtfeip 
like thofe who cond^er themfelves as taking 
the lafl draught of pleafure, and refolve 
not to quit the bowl without a fuffcit, 
or who know themfclvcs about to fet happi- 
ncfs to hazard, and endeavour to lofc their 
fenfc of danger in the ebricty of perpetual 
amufement, and whirl round the gulpli bc» 
fore they fink. Hymcnam often repealed a me*- 
dical axiom, that the fuccours of fts^ti/fs curhp 
7iot to be tvajied i?i health. \Vc know that 
however our eyes may yet fparklc, and our 
hearts bound at the prefencc of each other, 
thc'time of liftleffnefs and faticly, of pevifli- 
nefs and difcontent muft come at laft, m 
which we (ball be driven for relief to.flicws 
and recreations; that the uniformiry of life 
muft be fometimes divcrfificd, and the vacu- 
ities of converfatlon fometimes fuppllcd. Wc 
rejoice in the reflection fhat we have ftorcs 
of novelty yet unexhaufled, which may be 
opened when repletion fhall call for change, 
and gratifications yet untafted, by which life 
• V.OL.V. N when 
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when it (hall become vapid or bitter may be 
reftored to its former fweetnefs and fpright- 
linefs, and again irritate the appetite, and 
again fparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be lefs taftelefs 
than that of thofe whom the authority and a- 
varice of parents unites almofl without their 
confent in their early years, before they have 
accumulated any fiind of reflection, or col- 
lected materials for mutual entertainment 
Such we have often feen rifing in the morn- 
ing to cards, and retiring in the afternoon to 
dofe, whofe happinefs was celebrated by their 
neighbours, becaufe they happened to grow 
rich by parfimony, and to be kept quiet by in- 
fenfibility, and agreed to eat and to fleep to- 
gether. 

We have both mingled with the world, 
Md are* therefore no ftrangers to the fiiults 
amd virtues, the defigns and competitions, 
the hopes and fears of our contemporaries. 
We have both amufed our leifure wiA books, 
and can therefore recount the events of for- 
sier times^ or cite the di£btes of antient wif- 

doDit 
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dom. Every occurrence furniihes us witb 
fome hint which one or the other can im- 
prove, and if it fhould happen that memory 
or ima^nation fail us^ we can retire to no 
idle or unimproving folitude. 

Tho' our chara^ers beheld at a diftancef 
exhibit this general refemblance^ yet a nearer 
infpedlon difcovers fuch a diffimilitude of 
our habitudes and fentimeuts, as leaves each 
fome peculiar advantages, and affords that 
Concordia dijcors^ that fui table difagreement 
which is always necelTary to intelle(Sual har- 
mony. There may be a total diverfity of 
ideas which admits no participation of the 
fame delight, and there may likewife be fuch 
a conformity of notions, as leaves neither 
any thing to add to the dccifions of the other. 
With fuch contrariety there can be no peace, 
with fuch fimilarity there can be no pleafure. 
Our reafonings, though often formed upon 
different views, terminate generally in the>< 
fame conclufion. Our thoughts like rivulets 
ifluing from diftant fprings, arc each impreg* 
nated in its courfe with various mixtures, 
and tinged by infufions unknown to the 
other, yet at laft eafily unite into one ftream, 

N ^ and 
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and purify themfclvics by the gende eflFervcf- 
ccncc of contrary qualities. 

* These benefits we receive in a greater de- 
gree as we converfe without referve, becaufc 
we have nothing to conceal. We have no 
<debts to be paid by imperceptible dedu£lions 
'from avowed expences, no habits to be in- 
dulged by the private fubferviency of a fa- 
voured (ervafit, no private interviews with 
needy relations, no intelligence with fpies 
placed upon each other. We confidered mar- 
riage as the mofl folemn league of perpetual 
friendftiip, a ftate from which artifice and 
concealment are to be banifhed for ever, and 
in which every ad of diiCmulation is a breacb 
x)f faith. 

• 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and that 
ardor of defire, which the firfl fight of plea- 
fure naturally produces, have long ceafed to 
hurry us into irregularity and vehemence; 
and experience has fhewn us that few gratifi- 
cations are too valuable to be facrificed to 
complaifance. We have thought it conveni- 
ent to reft from the fatigue of pleafure, and 
now only continue that courfe of life into 

which 
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which we had before entered, confirmed in 
our choice by mutual approbation, fupportcd 
itf our refolution by mutual encouragementj 
and aiEfted in our efforts by mutual exhor- 
tation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our profpefl of 
life,, a profpeft which as it is beheld witii 
more attention, feems to open more cxten- 
five happinefs, and fpreads by degrees iiito 
thQ boundlefs regions of eternity. But if all 
cur prudence has been vain, and we are 
doomed to give one inftance more of the un- 
certainty of human difcemment, we fliaU 
comfort ourfelves amidft our difappointmentr, 
that we were not betrayed but by fuch delu^ 
fions as caution could not efcape, fixice we 
fought happinefs only in the arms of virtue. 
Weare^ 

S I R, 

Tour hunible Servajits, 

HYMENiEUS, 
TRANQULLA. 

N 3 Numb. 
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NuMB.i68. Saturday, 0/fi^ 269 1751. 



Deeipit 



I 



Frons prima muths^ rata nuns intelligit 
^uod inter tore eondidit eurm angub* 

PHiEDRUS. 

T has been obferved bj BMim^ that ** a 
<< mean or comnion thought ex{>refied in 
pompous dldtion, generally pleafes more 
than a new or noble fentiment delivered in 
low and vulgar language; becaufe the 
number is greater of thofe whom cuflom 
has enabled to judge of words, than whom 
ftudy has qualified to examine Things.'^ 



This folution might fatisfy, if fuch only 
were offended with meanncfs of exprcffion as 
arc unable to diflinguifh propriety of thought, 
and to feparate propofitions or imagesfrom the 
vehicles by which they are conveyed to the 
underfbnding. But this kind of difguft is by 
no means confined to the ignorant or fuper- 
ficialj it operates uniformly and univerfally 
vpon readers of all claflcss every man> how- 
ever 
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ever profound or abftrafted, perceives him- 
felf irrefiftibly alienated by low terms, and 
they who profefs the moft zealous adherence; 
to truth are forced to admit that flie owes part 
of her charms to her ornaments, and lofed 
much of her power over the foul, when (he 
appears difgraced by a drefs uncouth or ill- 
adjufled. 

We ^re all ofFendcd by low terms, but arc 
not pleafed or difgufted alike by the fame com* 
pofitions, becaufe we do not all agree to cen- 
fure the Tame terms as low. No word is 
jaaturally or intrinfically meaner than another; 
our notions therefore of words, as of other 
things arbitrarily and capricioufly eflablifhed, 
depend wholly upon accident and cuflom« 
The cottager, thinks thofe apartments fplendid 
and fpacious, which an inhabitant of palaces 
will defpife for their inelegance; and to him 
who has pafTed moft of his hours with the 
delicate and polite, many exprefSons will feeni 
defpicable and fordid, which another, equally 
pcute and judicious may hear without ofience j; 
but a mean term never fails to difpleafe hin^ 
to whom it appears mean, as poverty is cer- 
tainly and invariably defpifed, though he wha 

N 4 is 
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is poor in the opinion of fomCy may by olhers. 
kc envied for his wealth. 

Words become low by the occafions to 
which they are applied, or the g^eral cha- 
fader of them who ufe them; and the diigujB: 
Which they produce, arifes from the reviral 
of thofe images with which they are com« 
monly united. Thus if, in the moft folemn 
dlfcourfc, a phrafe happens to occm- which has 
been fuccefsfully employed in fome ludicrous 
narrative, the graved auditor finds it difficult 
to refrain from laughter, when they who arc 
not prepofTefTed by the fame accidental aflbcia- 
tion are utterly unable to guefs the reafon of 
his merriment. Words which convey ideas 
of dignity in one age, are banifhed from 
elegant writing or converfation in angther, 
Secaufe they are in time debafed by vulgar 
mouths, and can be no longer heard with- 
out the involuntary recollection of unpleafuig 
images. 

When Macbeth is confirming himfelf in 
his horrid purpofe, he breaks out amidft the 
violence of his emotions into a wifh natural to 
a murderer, 

•?--'— Comej 
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Come, thick night 



And pall thee in the dunneft fmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it 

makes; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the 

dark. 
To cry, hold, hold! ■ ■ 

In this pafTage is exerted all the force of poetry^^ 
that force which calls new powers into beings 
wluch embodies fcutiment, and animates mat- 
ter; yet prehaps fcarco^ny man now perufcs 
it without feme difturbance of his attention 
from the counterafiion of the words to the 
.ideas. What can be more dreadful than to 
implore the prefence of night, invefted not in 
eommon obfcurit}', but in the fmoke of liell? 
Yet Ihe efficacy of this invocation is deftroyed 
by the infertioa of an epithet-vnow feldom 
heard but in the ftable,^ and ^a;? night may 
come or go without any other notice thaa 
contempt. 

If we ftart iato raptures when fome her^ 

of the Iliad tells us that %t; (jLoimTuh, his lance 

rage$ with cagernefs to deftroy; if wc are 

. . N 5 , . . : alaimcH- 
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alarmed at the terror of the foldiers com- 
nunded bj Cafar to hew down the iacred 
groTe, who dreaded, £iys Lucan^ left the axe 
aimed at the oak ihould flj back upon the 



■ Si rthffra facra fnireJit^ 

Infua credtbrnm retStwras memhra JecureSf 

we cannot ftirdy but iympathife widi die 
horrors of a wretch about to murder bis mafien 
his fricQd, his benefador^ who fufpefis that 
^the weapon wiU rcfiife its office, and flart back 
from the breaft which he is preparing to 
"Violate. Yet this fentiment is weakened hj 
the name of an inftrument ufed by butchers 
and cooks in the meaneft employments; we do 
not immediately conceive that any crime of 
importance is to be committed with a hufii 
and at laft from the long habit of conneSing 
a knife widi fordid offices, feel a^eriion ra- 
ther than terror. 

MJCKB ETH proceeds to wifh, in 
the madnefs of guilt, that the inipedion of 
heaven may be intercepted, and that he may 
in the involutions of infernal darknefe efc^ 
the eye of providence. This is the utmoft 
3 extra- 
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extravagance of determined wickednefs; yet 
this is fo debafed by two unfortunate words, 
that while I endeavour to imprefs on my reader 
the energy of the fentiment, I can fcarce check 
my riflbility, when the expreifion forces itfelf 
upon my mind ; for who without fome relaxa* 
tion of his gravity can hear of the avengers 
of guilt peeping through a Blanket? 

These imperfections of di6lion are lefs 
obvious to the reader, as he is lefs acquainted 
with the common ufages of the age; they are 
therefore wholly imperceptible to a foreigner*, 
who learns our language only from books, nos 
will ftrike a folitary academick fo forcibly as* 
a modiib lady. 

Among the numerous requiiltes that mufr 
concur to compleat an author, few are of more 
importance than an early entrance into the 
living world. The feeds of knowledge mayr 
be planted in foUtude^ but muA, be cultivated 
in publick. Argumentation may be taught iiv 
colleges, and theories formed in retirement, 
but the artifice erf* embelliflunent, and Hiffi, 
powers of attradtiofi c^ b«i ^incd «9lly bjK 
^h^ial conveife* 

Alt 
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An acquaintance with prevailing cwftoms 
and fafliionable elegance is neceffary like wife 
for other purpofes. The injury that noble 
fentiments fuffer from unfuitaWe language, 
perfonal merit may juftly fear from rudene^ft 
and indelicacy. When the fucccfs of Mneas 
depended on the favourof the queen upon whofc 
coafts he was driven, his celeftial proteftrefs 
thought him not fufficiently fecored againft 
jreje£lion by his piety or bravery, but decorated 
him for the interview wfth pretematurd 
beauty. Whoever defires, what none can 
reafonably contemn, the favour of mankind^ 
muil endeavour to add grace to ftrength, to 
make his converfation agreeable as well as ufe- 
ful, and to accomplifh himfelf with the petty 
qualifications neceiTary to make the firft im- 
preflions in his favour. Many complain of 
"tocgleft who never ufed any efforts to attraft 
regard, tt cannot be expelled that the patrons 
of fcienee or virtue (hould be folicitous to- 
difcover e^ccellencies which they who poffefe 
them never difplay. • Few have abilities fa 
•much needed by the reft of the world as to be 
'Rarefied on th§iir ewn terms; and he that* will 
not conde&end to recommend' himi«lf by e v^ 
^ . 3 tcrnal 
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ternal embellifhments, muft fubmit to the 
fate of juft fentiments meanly exprdTcd, and 
be ridiculed and forgotten before he is undei^- 
ftood* 



Numb. 169. Tuesday, O^oiirigj 1751* 

Nee plutium cadit^ nee demorfos fapit ungues. 

Persius. 

NATURAL hiftorians affert, that what- 
ever is formed for long duration arrires 
flowly to its maturity. Thus the firmeft 
timber is' of tardy growth, and animals ge- 
nerally exceed each other in longevity in pro- 
portion to the time between their conception 
and their birth. 

The fame obfervation may be extended to 
the offspring of the mind. Hafty compofi- 
tions, however they pleafe at firft by flowery 
luxuriance, and fpread in the fun-fhine of 
temporary favour, can feldom endure the 
change of feafons, but perifh at the iirft blaft 

of criticiibi or froft of negle^ti When J- . 

felU^ 
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pelUs wjs rquroached with the paucity of bis 
produAtons^ and: the inceilknt attention with 
which he retouched his pieces, he condef- 
ccndcd to make no other anfwer than that 
bt* painted fsr perfeiuity. 

No vanity can more juflly incur contempt 
and indignttCioo than that whieh boafts of 
negligence and hurry. For who can bear with 
patience the writer who daima fuch fupc- 
jiority to the reft of his fpecies, as to ima- 
gine that mankind are at leifure for attention 
to his exitemporary iailies, arid that pofterify 
will repoftte his cafual effiiiions anaong tke 
treafures of antient wifdom ? 

Men have fometimes appeared of fuch 
tranibendent abilities, that their flig^teft axMi 
moft curfory performances excel all that lar 
hour and ftudy can enable meaner inteUeds 
to compoie, as there are fome regk>ns of 
which the fpontaneous produ&s cannot be e- 
qualled in other (oils by care and culture. But 
it is no left dangerous for any man to j^oe 
himfclf in this rank of underflstHiing, and 
fancy that he is born to be illuftrioiis without 
labour, than to omit th^ cares of hufhandry, 

and 
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and exped from his grounds the fruits of 
j/rabia. 

The greater part of tbofe who congratulate 
themfelvnes upon their intelle^hial dignity, and 
nfurp the privileges of genius, arc men whom 
only themfelves vrould ef er have marked out 
as enriched by uncommon liberaKties of na^ 
tur6, or entitled to veneration and immorta*' 
lity on eaficr terms thun others. This ardor of 
confidence is ufually found among men, wh© 
have not enlarged their notions by books or 
converfatipn ; but are perTuaded by the partial' 
lity which we all feel in our own favour^ 
that they have reached the feimmit of excel*- 
lence, becaufe they difcover none higher thaft 
themfelves ; they acquiefce in the firft thought! 
that ocgur, becaufe the fcantinefs of their 
knowledge allows them no choice, and the 
narrownefs of their views aiFords them no 
gltmpfe of that fublime rdca wfiich hu*- 
man induftry has from the firft ages been 
vainly toiltrrg to approach. They fee a lidi^ 
Tiud believe that there vs nothrng beyond' thtsk 
fphere of vifion, as thfe Patuecos 6i Spain 
who inhabited a ftnall vaBcy, conceived- fhe 
furrounding mourrtains to lie the botm&ritti 
•of tbt woirld« In proportion as perfection it 

mora. 
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more diftiivSUy conceived^ the pleafure of 
contemplatiog our own performances will be 
leflened ; it may therefore be obferved, that 
they who moft deferv« praife, are often afraid 
to decide in favour of their own performan- 
ces; they know how much is ftill wanting 
to their completion) and wait with anxiety 
and terror the determination of the publick. 
I pUafe every one elfe^ fays Tully^ but never fa- 
tisfy my f elf. 

It has often been enquired, why, not- 
withftanding the advances of latter ages in 
fcience, and the afiiftance which the infufioA 
of fo many new ideas has given us, we ftill 
fall below the antients in the art of compofi- 
tion. Some part of their fuperiority may be 
juftly afcribed to the graces of their language, 
from which the moft polifhed of the prefent 
EuTdpean ^tongUQSy are nothing more than 
barbarous degenerations. Some advantage 
they might gain merely by priority, which 
put them in poileffion of the moft natural 
fentiments, and left us nothing but fervile re- 
petition or forced conceits. But the gieatar 
part of their praife feems to have the juft re- 
ward of modefty and labour. Tbeic fenfe of 

humacb 
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human weaknefs confined them commonly 
to one ftudy, which their knowledge of the 
extent of every fcience engaged them to pro* 
fecuce with indefatigable diligence. 

Among the writers of antiquity I remem- 
ber none except Statius^ who ventures td 
mention the fpeedy produdion of his wr^ 
tings, either as an extenuation of his faults 
or a proof of his facility. Nor did Statius^ 
when he confidered himfelf as a candidate for 
lafting reputation, think a clofer attention 
unneceflary^ but amidft all his pride and in- 
digence, the two great hafteners of modem 
poems, employed twelve years upon the 7J/- 
iaidj and thinks his claim to renown propor* 
donate to his labour. 

Thebaisy multa cruciata Uma^ 
Tentaty audact fide^ Mantuana 
Gaudia fanue. 

OVID indeed apologizes in his banifh- 
ment for the imperfe£tion of bis letters, but 
mentions his want of leifure, to polifh them 
as an addition to his calamities, and was fo 
far from imagining revifals and corrcSions 

unnecef- 
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unneceflary» that at his dqnrture from Rme^ 
he threw hia metamorpbdcs into the fire, left 
he Ihould be dtfgraoed by a book which ha 
could not hope to finiih. 

It faems not often to have happened, that 
the lame writer afpired to reputation in verfe- 
and profe, and of thofe few that attempted 
fuch diverfity of excellence, I know not that 
any one fucceedcd. Contrary characters tBey 
nercr Imagmed a fingle inind able to fuppoit, 
and therefore, no man is recorded to have 
undertaken more than one kind of dramatick 
poetry. 

What they had written, diey did not 
venture in their firft fondnels to diruft into 
the world ; but confidering the impropriety 
of doing precipitately that which cannot l>e 
recalled, deferred the publication, if not nine 
years, according to the dire^ion of Horacty 
yet till their i^ncy was cooled after the rap- 
tures of invention, ajid the glare of novelty 
had ceafed to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in thofe days no weekly oi 
diurnal writers^ muba dUs^ ^ multa lituray 

much 
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much time, and many rafures, were confi-' 
dered as indifpenfible requifites; and that nO 
other method of attaining lafting praife haaf 
been yet difcovcred, may be conjcfturcd from^ 
the blotted manufcripts of Milton now remain- 
ing, and tht tardy emiffion of Papers compo- 
fitions, delayed more than once till the inci- 
dents to whidi they alluded were forgotten^ 
till his enemies were fecure from his fatire^ 
and what to an honeft mind muft be mom 
painitil> his friends wtre deaf to his etico* 
sniums. 

To him, whofe eigemefs of praife hnrrifei 
bis productions fpon into the light, many im« 
perfedi#ns are unavokhble even where the 
mind furnifhes the materials, as well as regu^ 
lates their difpofitioh, and nothing depends 
upon fearch ot informationi Delay opens 
new veins of though^, the fubjeft difmiffed 
for a time appears^ with a new train of depen*- 
dant images, the accidents of reading or con- 
verfation fupply new ornaments or allufionsj 
or mere intcrmilTion of the fatigue of think- 
ing enables the mind to colleft new force, 
and make new excurfions. But all thofe be- 
nefits gome too late for him, who when het 

wa% 
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was weary \7itb labour, fnatched at the re- 
compence, and gave his performance to his 
friends and his enen\ies as tbon as impatienct 
and pride perfuaded him to conclude it. 

Oks of the moft pernicious effe£b of 
hafte, is obfcurity. He that teems with a 
quick fucceffion of ideas, and perceives how 
one fentiment produces another, eafily be« 
lieves that he can clearly exprefs what he fo 
firongly comprehends; he feldom fufpe^ his 
thoughts of embarrafment while he preferves 
in his own memory the feries of conne£tion, 
or his didion of ambiguity while only one 
fenfe is prefent to his mind. Yet if he has 
been employed on an abftrufe or complicated 
argument, he will find, when he has a wbik 
withdrawn his mind, and returns as a new rea- 
der to his work, that he has only a conjeStural 
glimpfe of his own meaning, and that to ex- 
plain it to thofe whom he defire$ to inftrufi:, 
he muft open his fentiments, difentangle Im 
method, and alter his arrangement* 

Authors and lovers always fufFer fome 
infatuation, from which only abfence can fet 
them fre«3 and every man ought to reftore 

himfelf 
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himfelf to the full cxercife of his judgments 
•before he does that which he cannot do im« 
properly without injuring his honour and bij| 
quiet. 



Numb. 170. Saturday, November 2, I7SI« 
Confiteori ft qutdproteji deli5la fateru 

OvWf 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I AM one of thofe beings, from whom 
many, that melt at the fight of all other 
mifcry, think it meritorious to withhold re- 
lief} one whom the rigour of virtuous indig- 
nation dooms to fuflfer without complaint, 
and perifh without regard; and whom I my- 
felf have formerly infulted in the pride of re- 
putation and fecurity of innocence. 

I AM of a good family, but my father was 
burthened with more children than he^cpuld 
decently fupporU ^ A wealthy relation, zfi he 

traYclled 
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travelled from London to his country feat, 
condefcending to make turn a viiity was 
touched with compaffion of bis narrow for- 
tune, and refolved to eafe him of part of his 
charge by taking the care of a child upon 
himfelf. Diftrefs on one fide and ambition 
on the other, were too powerful for parental 
fondnefs, and the little family paAd in re- 
view before him that hemight make his choice. 
I was then ten years old, and without know- 
ing for what purpofe I was called to my great 
coufin, endeavoured to recommend myfelf by 
my beft courtefy, fung him my prettidft fong) 
told the laft ftory that I had read, and fo ' 
much endeared myfelf by my innocence, that 
he declared his refolution to adopt me, and to 
educate me with his own daughters. 

My parents felt the common ftruggles at 
the thought of parting, znAfotM natural Uars 
they dropp'd^ but wifd tbemfoon. They con- 
fidcred, not without that falfe eftimation of 
the value of wealth which poverty long con- 
tinued always produces, that I was raifed to 
higher rank than they could give me, and to 
hopes of more ample fortune than they could 
ibequeatb* My molher A»ld fome of her or- 
naments 
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naments to drefs me in fuch a manner ^ 
might fecure me from contempt at my firft 
arrival ; and when fhe difmifled me, preflcd 
me to her bofom with an embrace which I 
ftill feel, gave me feme precepts of piety 
which however neglefted I have not forgot- 
ten, and uttered prayers for my final happi- 
ncfs, of which I have not yet cealed to hope, 
that they will at laft be granted. 

My fifters envied my new finery, and 
feemed not much to regret our feparation; 
my father condudied me to the ftage-co^ch 
with a kind of chearful tendernefs ; and in a 
very fliort time, I was tranfported to fplendid 
apartments, and a luxurious table, and grew 
familiar to (how, noife, and gaiety. 

Is three years my mother died, having 
implored a bleffing on her funily with her 
laft breath. I had little opportuni^ to in- 
dulge a forrow which there was none to par* 
take with me, and therefore foon ceafed to 
rcfled much upon my lofs. My father turn- 
ed all his care upon his other children, whom 
fome fortunate adventures and unexpected le- 
gacies enabled him, when he died lour years 

after 
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after my mocher, to leaye in a coaditioa 2« 
bove their expedations. 

I SHOULD have (haied the encreafe of Us 
fortune, and bad once a portion affigned me 
in his will ; but my coulin aflbring him that 
all care for me was needleis, (ince he had re- 
foived to place me happily in the world, di- 
reeled him to divide my part amongft mj 
fifters. 

Thus I was thrown upon dependance 
without refource. Being now at an age in 
which young women are initiated in com- 
pany, I was no longer to be fupported in 
my former chanu^er but at confiderable ex- 
pence; fo that partly left I ihould wafte 010- 
iiey, and partly left my s^pearance might 
draw too many compliments and affiduities, 
I was infenfibly d^;raded from my equality, 
and enjoyed few privileges above the head 
fervant, but that of receiving no wages. 

I FELT every indignity, but knew that rc- 
fentment would precipitate my fall. I there- 
fore endeavoured to continue my impor- 
tance by little ferviccs and adive officiouf- 

ncli, 
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nets, and for a time prefenred myfelf From 
iiegleA) by withdrawing all pretences to 
competition, and fhidying to pleafe rather 
than to ihine. But my intereft notwithAand* 
ihg this expedient hourly declined, and my 
coufin's favourite maid began to exchange re- 
partees with me, and confult me about the 
alterations of a caft gown. 

I WAS now completely deprefled, and 
thou^ I had feen nianldnd enough to know 
tht neceffity of outward chearfulnefs, I often 
withdrew to my chamber to vent my grief, 
or turn my condition in my mind, and exa- 
mine by what means I might efcape from 
perpetual mortification. At laft, my fchemei 
and forrows were interrupted by a fuddeii' 
change of my relation's behaviour, who onb 
day took an occafion when we Were left to* 
gether in a room, to bid me fuiFi^r myfelf M 
longer to be infuked, but aflume the plade 
which he always intended me to bold in the' 
family. He afliired 'ine^ thitt hb wUe^ pre» 
ference of her own daughters ihould never 
Mm'metiAd, accompanying his profi^ifltoiii 
wHh a j^ttife of gold, ordered mfeto h^tptik 
sirfieh fiiit aft the itaeTeer's^ and to 9ifptf^pA^ 

VoL.V. O vatdy 
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vatcly to him for money when I wanted i^ 
and infmuate that my other friends fupplicd 
me, which he would take care to confirm* 

By this ftratagem which I did not then 
undcrftandy he filled me with tendemefs and 
gratitude, compelled me to repofe on him as 
my only fupport, and produced a neceffity of 
private converfation. He often appointed in- 
terviews at the houfe of an acquaintance, 
and fomctimes called on me with a coach 
and carried me abroad. My fenfe of his fa« 
your, and the deHre of retaining it, difpofed 
me to unlimited complaiCince, and though I 
£gfv his kindnefs grow every day more fond, 
I did not fufFer any fufpicion to enter my 
thoughts. At h& the wretch took advantage 
of the familiarity which he enjoyed as my 
relation, and the fubmiflion which he exad- 
cd as my benefactor, to complete the ruin of 
an orphan whom his own promifes had made 
indigent, whom his indulgence had melted, 
aod his^ authority fubdued. 

I KNt)W not why It fhould afford fubjed of 
exultation, to overpower on any terms the 
rdblution9 or furprife the caution of a g^I; 

to 
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but of all the boafters that deck themfelves in 
the fpoils of innocence and beauty, the^ ' 
furely have the leaft pretenfibns to triumph^ 
who fubmit to owe their iViccefs to fome caru4 ' 
influence. They neither employ thegraccaof ■ 
fancy, nor the force of underftanding, in their 
attempts ; they cannot pleafe their yanity 
with the ait of their approaches, the delicacy - 
of their adulations, the elegance of their ad- 
drefs, or the efficacy of their eloquence; nor 
applaud themfelves as poflTeffed of any qualities^ 
by which affeftion is attraSed. They fur- 
mount no obftacles, they defeat no rivals, but 
attack only thofe who cannot refift, and arc . 
often content to poflefs the body without anj| , 
folicitudc to gain the heart. 

Many of thefe despicable wretches docs my 
prefent acquaintance with infamy and wicked- 
nefs enable me to number among the heroes 
oF debauchery. Reptiles whom their own fer- 
vants would have defpifed, had they not been, 
their fervants, and with whom beggary would 
have difdained intercourfe, had fhe not been 
sdlured by hopes of relief. Many of the beings^ 
which are now rioting in taverns or Ihivering 

O a in 
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in the ftrects, have been corrupted not by artSf 
of gallantry which ftole gradually upon the 
aSedlions and laid prudence afleep, but by 
the fear of lofmg benefits which were never 
intended, or of incurring refentxnent which 
they could not efcape; fome have been frighted 
by mailers 9 and fome awed by guardians into 
ruin. 

Our crime had its ufual confequcnce, and 
he foon perceived that I could not long con- 
tinue in his family. I was diftraded at the 
thought of the reproach which I now believed 
inevitable. He comforted me with hopes of 
ehiding all difcovery, and often upbraided me 
with the anxiety, which perhaps none but 
himfelf faw in my countenance; but at laft 
mingled his aflurances of proteftion and main- 
tenance with menaces of total defertion, if 
in the moments of perturbation I fhould fufFcr 
his fecret to efcape, or endeavour to throw on 
him any part of my infamy. 

' Thus pafled the difmal hours till my re- 
treat could no longer be delayed. It was pre- 
tended that my relatione had fent for me to a 

diflant 
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diftant county^ and I entered upon a ftate 
wbich (hall be defcribed in my next letter. 

I amy 

SIR, &c. 

MiSlLlA. 

Numb. 171. Tuesday, A^fl^'^/;^>fr 5, 1731. 

Tadet cceli convixa tuerL Vj^RO. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SI Ry 

MI S £ L L A now fits down to con- 
tinue her narrative. I am convinced 
that nothing would more powerfully pr eferve 
youth from irregularity, or guard inexperience 
from fcduftion, than a juft defcription of the 
condition into which the wanton plunges hcr- 
felf, and therefore hope that my letter may 
be a fufficient antidote to my example. 

After the diilradion, hefitation and delays 
which the timidity of guilt naturally produces, 

o a I 
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I was removed to lodgings in a diftant part of 
the town under one of tlie characters coih- 
nionly aflbmed upon fuch occafions. Here 
being by my circumftances condemned to 
fuliiude, I paffcd moft of my hours in bitter- 
ncfs and anguifh^ The converfation of the 
people with whom I was placed, was not at 
all capable of engaging my attention or dif- 
p'ircfTing the reigning ideas. The books 
v;iich i carried to niy retreat were fuch as 
heightened my abhorrence of myfcif j for I was 
not k> far abandoned as to fink voluntarily 
into corruption, or endeavour to conceaTfrooi 
my own mind the enormity of my crime. 

My relation remitted none of his fond- 
jicfs, but vifited me fo often that I was fome- 
times afraid left his affiduity fhould expofehim 
to fufpicion. Whenever he came he found 
me weeping, and was therefore lefs delight- 
fully entertained than he expeSed.. After fre- 
quert expoftulations upon the unreafonable- 
nefs of my lorrow, and innumerable protefta- 
tions of everjaftlng regard, he at laft found 
that I was more afFedkd with the lofs of my 
innocence, than the dajiger of my fame, and 
that he might not be difturbed by my remorfe, 

began 
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began to lull my confcicnce with die opiates 
of irrcligion. His arguments were fuch as 
my courfc of life has fmcc cxpofcd ]iic ui'tcn 
to the necciniy of hcarinr', vulgar, empty and 
fallaciouS3 yet they at firft conloundcd me by 
tlieir novelty, filled me with doubt and per- 
plexity, and interrupted that peace which I 
began, to feel from the fmccrity of my repcn- 
tarce without fubllitutinj; any other I'upport. 
I liftcncd awhile to his impious gabble, but 
its influence was foon over- powered by natural 
reafon and early education, and the convic- 
tions which this ngv/ attempt gave mc of his 
bafenels compleatcd my abhorrence. 1 have 
heard of barbarians, wlio, when tcmptifis drive 
{hips upon their coaft, decoy them to the 
rocks that they may plunder their lading, and 
•have always thought that v;relthcs thus merci- 
lefs in their depredations, ought to be de-ftroyed 
by a general infurreciion of all focial beings j 
yet how light is this guilt to the crime of him, 
who in the agitations of remorfe cuts away the 
anchor of piety, and when he has drawn aiide 
credulity from the paths of virtue, hides the 
light of heaven which would diredt her to 
return. I had hitherto confidcred him as a 
man equally betrayed with myfelf by the con- 
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currence of appetite and opportunity; but 
I now Taw with horror that he was contriving 
to perpetuate his gratification, and was defirous 
to fit me to his purpofe by complete and radical 
corruption* 

To cfcapc however, was not yet in my 
power. I could fupport the expences of mf 

condition, only by the continuance of his 
favour. He provided all that was necefiary, 
and in a few weeks, congratulated me upon 
my cfcapc from the danger which we bad both 
expcaed' with fo much anxiety. I then began 
to remind him of his promife to reftor^ me 
with my fame uninjured to the world* He 
promifed mc in general terms, that nothing 
fliould be wanting which his power could 
add to my happinefs, but forbore to releafe 
me from from my confinement. I knew how 
much my reception in the world depended 
upon my fpeedy return, and was therefore 
outragioufly impatient of his delays, which I 
now perceived to be only artifices of lewd- 
nefs. He told mc at lafl, with an appearance 
of forrow, that all hopes of rcfloration to my 
• former ftatc were for ever precluded j that 

chance 
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chance Jiad difcovered my fecret and malide 
divulged it, and that nothing now remained, 
but to feek a retreat more private, where 
curiofity or hatred could never find us. 

The rage, anguifh,, and refentment^i which 
I felt at this account, are not to be expreffcd^ 
I was in fomuch dread of reproach and infamy„ 
which he reprefented as purfuing me with full 
cry, that I yielded myfelf implicitly to hi& 
difpofal, and was removed with a thoufand 
ftudied precautions through by-ways and dark 
pafTages, to another houfe, where I harraiTed 
him with perpetual folicitations for a (malt 
annuity, that might enable me ta live in the 
country, with obfcurity and innocence. 

This demand he at firft evaded with ardent 
profeiHons, but in time appeared offended at 
my importunity and diflruft; and having one 
day endeavouf ed to footh me with uncommon 
expreffions of tendernefs, when he found my 
difcontcnt immoveable, left me with fom'e 
inarticulate murmurs of anger. I was pleafed 
that he was at lafl roufed to fenfibility, and ex- 
pe£ting that at his next viiit, he would 
'comply With my requeft, lived witli great 
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tranquillit}' upon the money in my hinds, and 
was fo much pleafed with this paufe of per- 
fccution, that I did not refled how much his 
ablencc had exceeded the ufual intervals, till 
I was alarmed with the danger of wanting 
fubfiftencc. I then fuddenly contracSed my 
expcnces, but was unwiHing to fupplicate for 
afliftance. Ncceility, however, foon over- 
came my modefty or my pride, and I applied 
to him by a letter, but had no anfwer. I writ 
in terms more prefling, but without cffeft. 
I then fent an agent to enquire after him, 
who informed me, that he had quitted his 
houfc, and was gone with his fiaimily to 
Tefide for fome time upon his eftate in 
Ireland, 

However fliocked at thisabrupt departure, 
I was yet unwilling to believe that he could 
wholly abandon me, and therefore by the 
fale of my cloaths I fupported myfclf, cx- 
pe£ting that every poft would bring me 
relief. Thuslpaffed feven months between 
hope and dejeflion, in a gradual approach to 
poverty and diftre^s., emaciated with difcontent 
and bewildered with uncertainty. At laft, 
• my landlady, after many hints of the neceffity 

2 • 
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of ^ new lover, took the opportunity of my 
abfence to fearch my boxes, and mifTing 
fome of my apparel, feized the remainder 
for rent, and led me to the door. 

To remonftrate againft legal cruelty, was 
vain; to fupplicate obdurate brutality, was 
hopelefs. I went away I knew not whither, 
and wandered about without- any fettled pur- 
pofe, unacquainted with the ufual expedients 
of mifery, unqualified for laborious ofGces, 
afraid to meet an eye that had feen me be- 
fore, and hopelefs of relief from thofe who 
were ftrangers to my former condition. Night 
came on in the midft of my diftradlion, and 
I flill continued to wander till the menaces 
of the watch obliged me to (belter my felf i 
in a covered pafTage. 

Next day, I procured a lodging in the 
backward garret of a mean houfe, and em- 
ployed my landlady to enquire for a fervice. 
My applications were generally rejedled for 
want of a character. At length, I was re* 
ceived at a drapcr*s; but when it was known 
to my miftrefs that I had only one gown, 
and that of fUk, £be was of opinion, that I- 

looked. 
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looked like a thief, and without warning, 
hurried me away. I then tried to rup];x)rt 
myfelf by my needle, and by my landlady's 
recommendation, obtained a little work from 
a (hop, and for three weeks lived without 
repining; bat when my punctuality had gain- 
ed me fo much reputation, that I was trufled 
to make up a head of fome value, one of 
my fellow lodgers ftole the lace, and I was 
obliged to fly from a profecution. 

Thus driven again into the ftreets, I li* 
ved upon the leaft that could fupport me, and 
at night accommodated myfelf under pent- 
houfes as well as I could* At length I be** 
came abfolutely penny lefs; and having ftrol- 
led all day without fuftenance, was at the 
clofe of evening accofted by an elderly man, 
with an invitation to a tavern. I refufed him 
with hefitation; he feized me by the hiuid^ 
and drew me into a neighbouring houfe, 
where when he faw my face pale with hun- 
ger, and my eyes fwelling with tears, hi 
fpurned me from him, and bad me cant and 
whine in fome other place; he for his part 
would take care of his pockets. 
I 

I STllL 



■^^r 
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I STILL continued to ftand in the way^ 
Laving fcarccly ftrength to walk farther, when 
another foon addreffed me in the fame man- 
ner. When he faw the fame tokens of cala- 
mity, he confidered that I might be obtained 
at a cheap rate, and therefore quickly made 
overtures, which I had no longer firmnefs to 
reje£t. By this man I was maintained four 
months in penurious wickednefs, and then 
abandoned to my former condition front 
which I was delivered by another keeper. 

In this abjeft ftatc I have now paflcd four 
years, the drudge of extortion and the fport of 
drunkennefs; fometimes the property of one 
man, and fometimes the common prey of ac- 
cidental lew$lneis; at one time tricked up 
for fale by the miftrefs of a brothel, at ano- 
ther begging in the ftreets to be relieved from 
hunger by wickednefs j without any hope in 
the day but of finding fome whom folly or 
excefs may expofe to my allurements, and 
without any refledions at night, but fuch as 
£uilt and terror imprefs upon me. 

If 
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Tf thofe who pafs their days in plenty and 
fcciirity, could vifit for an hour thq difmal 
receptacles to which the proftitutc retires 
from her noftumal cxcurfions, and fee the 
wretches that lie crowded together, mad with 
intemperance, ghaftly with famine, naufeous 
with filth, and noifome with difeafe; it would 
not be eafy for any degree of abhorrence to 
harden them againft compaiSon, or to reprefs 
the defire which they muft immediately feel 
to rcfcue fuch numbers of human beings from 
a flate fo dreadfuL 

It is faid that in France they annually eva- 
cuate their ftreets, and (hip their proftitutes 
and vagabonds to their colonies. If the wo- 
men that infeft this city had the fame oppor- 
tunity of efcaping from their miferies, I be- 
lieve very little force would be neceffary; fot 
who among them can dread any change? 
Many of us indeed are wholly unqualified 
for any but the moft fervile employments, 
and thofe perhaps would require the care of a 
magiftrate to hinder them from following th« 
fame praftices in another country ; but others 
are only precluded by infamy from reforma- 

tion. 
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tion, and would gladly be delivered on any 
terms from the neceffity .of guilt and the ty- 
ranny of chance. No place but a populous 
city can afford opportunities for open profti- 
tution, and where the eye of juftice can at- 
tend to individuals, thofe who cannot be made 
good may be reflrained from mifchief. For my 
part I (hould exult at the privilege of banifli- 
ment, and think myfclf happy in any region 
that (hould rcftore me once again to honefty 
and peace. I am, 

S I R, £srV. 

M I S E L L A. 
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Numb. 172, Satuhday, November ^^ 1751. 

Sape rogare files quails fim^ Prifce, futurus 
Si fiam looiples', Jimque repente potenu 

^it'jr.quam pojfe putas mores narrare fuSuros? 
Die mibi^ fifi^^ ^ ^^> quaHs eris? 

Mart* 

NOTHING has been longer obfervedy 
than that a change of fortune caufes & 
change of manners ; and that it is difficult to 
conjecture from the condu^ of him whom 
we fee in a low condition, how he would 
a£l, if wealth and power were put into his 
hands. But it is generally agreed, that few 
men are made better by affluence or exalta- 
tion; and that the powers of the mind, when 
they are unbound and expanded by the fun- 
fliine of felicity, more frequently luxuriate 
into follies, than bloflbm into goodnefs. 

Many obfervations have concurred to ef- 
tablifti this opinion, and it is not likely foon to 
become obfolete, for want of new occafions 
to revive it. The greater part of mankind 
arc corrupt in every condition, and differ in 

high 
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high and in low ftations, only as they have 
more or fewer opportunities of gratifying 
their dcfires, or as they arc more or lefs rc- 
ftrained by human cenfures. Many vitiate 
their principles in the acquifition of riches j 
and who can wonder that what is gained by 
fraud and extortion is enjoyed with tyranny 
and excefs ? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the de- 
pravation of the mind by external advanta- 
ges, though certainly not unconmion, yet 
approaches not fo nearly to univerfality, as 
fome have aflferted in the bittcrncfs of rcfcnt- 
m^r.t: or heat of declamation. 

Whoever rifcs above thofe who once 
pleafed themfelves with equality, will have 
many malevolent gazers at his eminence. 
To gain fooner than others that which all 
purfue with the fame ardour, and to which 
all imagine themfelves entitled, will for ever 
be a crime. When thofe who ftarted with 
us in the race of life, leave us fo far behind, 
that we have little hope to overtake them, 
we revenge our difappointment^ by remarks 
on the arts of fupplantation by which tUcy 

gained 
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gained the advantage, or on the folly and ar-' 
riigance with which they poffefs it. Of them^ 
wliofc rife we could not hinder, w« folaat 
curfwlvcs by prognofticating the fall. 

It i.s ij *.|' ^fTible for human purity not to 
betray to an eye tlius (harpened by malignity, 
ibmc ilains which lay concealed and unre- 
garded while none thought it their intereft to 
difcovcr them 5 nor can the moil circumfpeft 
attention or fleady reditude^ eicape blame 
from ccnfors, who h:ive no inclination to ap- 
prove. Riches therefore perhaps do not fil 
often produce crimes as incite accufers. 

The common charge againft thofe who 
rife above their original condition, is that of 
pride. It is certain, that fuccefs naturally 
conhrms u> in a favourable opinion of our 
own abilities. Scarce any man is willing to 
allot to accident, friendfhip, end a thoufand 
causes which concur in every event without 
hunun contrivance or interpofiticn, the part 
which they mav juftly claim in his advance- 
me-.u. We rjte canelves by our fortune ra- 
ther than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are 
quickly produced by imaginary merit. Bat 

capti* 
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captioufncfs and jcaloufy arc Hkewiil: eaHly: 
oflFcndcd, and to him who ftudioufly looks 
for an affront, every mode of behaviour will 
fupply it J freedom will be rudcncfs, and re- 
fcrvc fullenncfs; mirth will be negligence, 
and fcrioufncfs formality : when he is recei- 
ved with ceremony, diftance and refpedt arc 
inciilcated ; if he is treated with familiarity, 
he concludes himfelf infulted by (ludlcd con« 
ikfccnfions. 

It mud however be confefTed that as 
all fudden changes arc dangerous, a quick 
tranfition from provcrty to abundance, can 
fcldom be made with lafcty. He that has 
long lived within fight of pleafurcs, which 
he could not reach, will need more than 
common moderation, not to lofc his rcafon 
in unbounded riot, when they arc firft put 
into his power. 

Every pofllilion is endeared by novelty; 
every gratification is exaggerated by dcfir<*. 
It is difficult not to eftimatc what is lately 
gained above its real value; it Is impoillblc 
not to annex greater happinefs to that condi- 
tion from which we arc unwillingly exclu- 
ded^ 
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dcd, than nature has qualified us to obtain* 
For this reafoiiy the remote inheritor of an 
unexpe£led fortune, may be generally diftin- 
guiOied from thofe who are enriched in the 
common courfe of lineal defcent^ by his 
greater hafte to enjoy his wealth, by the finery 
of his dreis, the pomp of his equipage, the 
fplcndor of his furniture, and the . luxury of 
bis table. 

A THOUSAND things which familiaritj 
difcovers to be of little value, have power 
for a time to feize the imagination. A Vtt* 
ginian king, when the Europeans had fixed a 
lock on his door, was fo delighted to find his 

iui/jv«^9 «Miiiitt«u xtM. viiw*%««4«,;i ssiui lucn laci' 
lity, that it was from morning to evening his 
whole employment to turn the key. We 
among whom locks and keys have been lon- 
ger in ufc, are inclined to laugh at this A^m* 
rlcan amufement; yet I doubt whether this 
paper will have a fingle reader that may not 
apply the ftory to himfclf, and recolle<9: fomc 
hours of his life in which he has been equal- 
ly overpowered by the tranfitory charms of 
trivial novelty. 

SoMS 
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Some indulgence is due to him whom a 
happy gale of fortune has fuddenly tranfport- 
ed into new regions, where unaccudomcd 
luftre dazzles his eyes, and untaxed delica- 
cies folicit his appetite. Let him not be 
confidered as loft in hopelefs degeneracy^ 
though he for a while forgets the regard due 
to others^ to indulge the contemplation of 
himfelf) and in the extravagance of his iirft 
raptures expeds that his eye fliould regulate 
the motions of all that approach him, and 
his opinion be received as decifive and ora- 
culous. His intoxication will give way to 
time ; the madnefs of joy will fume imper- 
ceptibly away; the fenfe of his infufficiency 
will Toon return; he will remember, that the 
cooperation of others is neceflary to his hip- 
pinefs, and learn to conciliate their regard 
by reciprocal beneficence. 

There Ts, at leaft, one confidcration which 
ought to alleviate our cenfures of the power- 
/ul and rich. He diat imagines them charge- 
able with all the gytlt and' folly of their own, 
i£lions, is very little acquainted with the 
world. 
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Z).' Pahfilu pouvoir V9US ignorex T yvrejfe^ 
Et du lachefattur la voix mcbanterejji. 

He from whom much can be hoped or 
Tun J, will nut find many whom ambition 
or cowardice will fufTer to be fincere, or who 
ciihivjtc his regard with any other purpofe, 
than to comply with all his pra£tices howe- 
ver vitiou5, and with all his fentiments how- 
c\\ r aUiurd. While we live upon the level 
with the reft of mankind, we are reminded 
of our duty by the admonitions of friends, 
and reproaches of enemies; but men who 
{land in the highcft ranks of fociet}', fcldom 
hear of their faults; if by any accident an 
opprobriv^'us clamour reaches their ears, flat- 
tery is jJways at hand to pour in her opiates, 
to quiet ccnvitflion and obiund remorfe. 

Favo-r is feldom fo certainly gained as 
bv coRtormitv in vice, Vinue can ftand 
without aaillance, and confiders herfelf as 
very little obliged by countenance and appro- 
bativ^n; but vice, always timorous, eagerly 
fceks the ihelrer of crouds, and fupport of 
confederacy. The fycophant therefore, thinks 
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it not neceflary to adopt the good qualities of 
his patron^ but employs all his art on his 
^weaknefies and follies, regales his reigning; 
vanity, or ftimulates his prevalent deflre. 

Virtue is fufficiently difficult in any cir- 
cumftances, but the difficulty is encrtafed 
when reproof and advice are frighted away. 
In common life, reafom and confcience have 
only the appetites and paffions to encounter, 
but in higher ftations, they muft oppofe arti- 
fice and adulation. Tie therefore, that yields 
to fuch temptations, cannot give thofe who 
look upon his mifcarriage much reafon for 
exultation, fincc few can juftly prefume that 
from the fame fnare they fliould have been 
able to eicapo» 
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